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Is  anybody  out  there? 

Stiff  competition  for  recruits  fuels  agencies’  personnel  woes 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Police  officials  nationwide  say 
they're  having  problems  finding  a few 
good  men  and  women  to  fill  their  ranks, 
a situation  they  say  could  worsen  with 
the  looming  mass  retirements  of  offic- 
ers from  the  baby  boom  era,  whose  ca- 
reers began  in  the  late  1 960s  and  1 970s. 

As  detailed  in  a recent  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  article  [March  15,  1998], 
the  Seattle  Police  Department  is  already 
feeling  the  pinch,  gearing  up  for  a mas- 
sive exodus  of  officers  who  plan  to 
leave  the  department  in  the  next  year 
or  two  to  take  advantage  of  generous 
retirement  incentives. 

While  a variety  of  reasons  are  given 
for  the  dearth  of  applicants  and  the 
shortage  of  uniformed  staff,  many  offi- 
cials who  spoke  to  LEN  pointed  to  the 


Police  officers  at  a handful  of  Mas- 
sachusetts police  agencies  these  days 
have  one  less  excuse  for  not  pursuing  a 
problem-solving  approach  to  policing, 
thanks  to  an  information  module  linked 
to  their  agencies'  records-management 
software. 

Microsystems  Integrated  Public 
Safety  Systems  Inc.,  a computer  soft- 
ware company  based  in  Melrose,  Mass,, 
developed  the  “Problem-Solver"  infor- 
mation module  to  be  linked  with  its 
Crimetrack  records-management  sys- 
tem that  is  already  in  use  by  at  least  50 
New  England  police  agencies. 

The  idea  for  Problem-Solver  came 
out  of  the  frustrating  difficulty  in  iso- 
lating data  in  police  records-manage- 
ment  systems  that  could  be  applied  to 
problem-solving,  said  Lorraine  Green 
Muzerolle,  a former  professor  at  North- 
eastern University  who  played  an  inte- 
gral role  in  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  Microsystems  plans  to  mar- 
ket soon. 

"It's  structured  in  such  a way  that 
you  can  produce  a UCR  report,"  she 


booming  U.S.  economy  — and  an  un- 
employment rate  that  is  at  a 25-year  low 
— as  the  culprit. 

Increasingly,  they  say.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  having  to  compete 
against  private  industry  — and  its  abil- 
ity to  offer  more  attractive  salaries  and 
benefits  — for  the  highly  educated, 
technologically  savvy  and  career-mo- 
tivated applicants  they  prize.  The  per- 
sonnel shortage  is  straining  police  over- 
time budgets,  particularly  in  jurisdic- 
tions with  growing  populations,  which 
usually  result  in  increased  demands  for 
police  service. 

“The  baby  boom  has  gone  by,  and 
when  you're  trying  to  get  these  posi- 
tions filled  for  wages  that  are  tradition- 
ally low,  we  can’t  compete  with  the  guy 
down  the  street  who’s  paying  more 


said  of  typical  police  records  systems, 
"but  you  can’t  really  do  the  kind  of 
problem-solving  a department  trying  to 
implement  community  policing  would 
want  to  do.  So  we  made  a decision  to 
develop  Crimetrack  to  make  it  condu- 
cive to  problem-minded  and  commu- 
nity policing.” 

“Police  department  traditionally 
collect  a lot  of  information  but  they  re- 
ally don’t  take  advantage  of  it  or  use  it 
to  do  analytical  problem-solving," 
added  Westwood,  Mass.,  Police  Chief 
Robert  Haas,  whose  agency,  along  with 
the  Woburn  and  Wakefield  police  de- 
partments. has  been  field-testing  the 
module.  "What  we  want  do  is  get  that 
information  out  to  officers.  Instead  of 
ham-stringing  their  problem-solving 
efforts,  we  want  to  give  them  free  range 
to  the  information  in  the  system  to  help 
them  intuitively  work  their  way  through 
a problem" 

Problem-Solver  uses  the  SARA  ap- 
proach to  problem-solving,  in  which  the 
user  proceeds  through  the  steps  of  scan- 
ning. analysis,  response  and  assess- 


money  to  drive  a truck,"  said  Ogden, 
Utah.  Police  Chief  Jon  Greiner,  whose 
sworn  staff,  at  about  140  officers,  has 
not  risen  appreciably  since  1975. 

That  staffing  level  might  be  ad- 
equate, Greiner  said,  had  not  calls  for 
service  risen  by  nearly  200  percent 
since  1975  — an  increase  the  Chief  said 
is  being  fueled  by  growth  in  nearby 
suburbs.  "More  than  50  percent  of  the 
people  we  arrest  are  not  city  residents," 
Greiner  noted. 

Ogden  last  added  officers  between 
1994  and  1996,  when  16  were  hired. 
They  were  brought  on  after  a 
consultant's  report  said  the  volume  of 
calls  for  service  was  so  high  the  city 
needed  to  hire  20  to  30  officers  to 
handle  it.  Plans  to  hire  more  officers 
have  been  stalled  by  flat  salcs-tax  rev- 


ment.  It  draws  on  several  sources  of 
data  in  the  records-management  system 
— information  on  warrants,  arrests, 
calls  for  service,  crime  hot  spots,  top 
offenders,  including  juveniles,  orders  of 
protection,  citations,  traffic  summonses 
and  victims  of  repeat  offenses  — to  help 
officers  remedy  problems  on  their 
beats. 

The  data  are  used  by  the  Problem- 
Solver  module  to  ask  officers  specific 
questions  about  the  problems  they  en- 
counter. “The  answers  are  linked  to  a 
library  of  possible  responses  that  the 
officer  might  want  to  try  in  order  to 
solve  the  problem."  explained  Maz- 
erollc,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  Research  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  “Those  sug- 
gested responses  pop  up  on  the  screen 
and  officers  then  work  through  the  re- 
sponses, input  how  much  time  they’ve 
spent  on  the  problem,  how  much  time 
they  spent  on  calls,  whether  they  think 
they  made  a difference  or  not." 

Currently,  there  are  nearly  1,000 
Continued  on  Page  9 


enues.  Greiner  said. 

Discussions  are  now  under  way 
uboul  the  possibility  of  forming  a met- 
ropolitan police  force  that  would  in- 
clude suburban  departments  in  the  sur- 
rounding area,  he  added. 

"We're  actively  recruiting,  and 
we're  finding  it  difficult  to  find  people 
who  are  qualified  to  be  police  officers," 
said  Churlotte-Mecklenburg.  N.C.,  po- 
lice spokesman  Tom  Berry,  confirming 
a recent  newspaper  report  indicating 
that  police  recruitment  efforts  were  be- 
ing hurt  by  the  enormous  economic 
growth  in  the  area. 

The  situation  could  become  even 
more  acute  should  the  state  legislature 
approve  a bill  now  under  consideration 
that  would  permit  North  Carolina  law 
enforcement  officers  to  retire  after  20 
years  of  service,  Berry  added. 

Press  reports  compiled  by  LEN  pro- 
vide a snapshot  that  indicates  the  staff- 
ing shortage  is  being  experienced  by 
law  enforcement  agencies  nationwide. 
In  addition  to  the  Charlotte- 
Mccklcnberg,  N.C.,  Police  Department, 
which  recently  had  1 36  vacancies  to  fill 
in  the  face  of  a 16-percent  drop  in  ap- 
plications to  the  force  last  year,  other 
North  Carolina  police  agencies  arc  also 
experiencing  the  hiring  squeeze. 

To  pique  interest  in  police  work. 
Raleigh  recruiters  promise  that  promo- 
tions can  be  achieved  in  their  police 
agency  much  faster  than  in  the  larger 
and  higher-paying  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Police  Department.  High 
Point  police  officials  boust  of  a low 
crime  rate,  which  makes  for  u less  de- 
manding, stressful  work  environment. 
Greensboro  chose  to  up  the  ante  by  of- 
fering salaries  that  are  us  much  as 
$4,000  higher  than  those  paid  by  Char- 
lotte. 

In  Maryland,  the  police  personnel 
pinch  is  being  driven  not  so  much  by 
the  economy  us  by  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  head- 
quartered in  nearby  Washington.  D 
which  have  prompted  many  local  po- 
lice officers  to  jump  ship 

"We're  competing  against  local  law 
enforcement,  state  law  enforcement. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


One  less  problem  when  it 
comes  to  problem-solving 


An  ounce  of  prevention,  a pound  of 
penalty  urged  for  spouse-beating  cops 


A new  model  policy  aimed  at  help- 
ing police  agencies  handle  cases  of  of- 
ficers involved  in  domestic  violence 
takes  a "continuum"  approach  that  fo- 
cuses on  early  prevention  “to  reduce 
victimization  of  the  partner  and  increase 
the  chances  of  officer  career  stability." 

But  the  policy,  drafted  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice at  the  request  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, lakes  a hard-line  stance  when  it 
comes  to  officers  convicted  of  domes- 
tic violence  — one  that  mirrors  the  con- 
troversial. two-year-old  Federal  law 
barring  anyone  with  a domestic-vio- 
lence conviction  — including  law  en- 


forcement officers  — from  possessing 
a firearm. 

Any  officer  convicted  of  misde- 
meanor or  felony  domestic  violence  is 
to  be  "removed  from  their  enforcement 
position,  and  either  reassigned  or  ter- 
minated." the  model  policy  states.  It 
also  calls  for  police  agencies  to  take 
disciplinary  action  against  officers  who 
fail  to  report  to  superiors  any  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  domestic  abuse  in- 
volving colleagues. 

The  Federal  law  has  come  under  fire 
from  numerous  police  organizations 
that  say  exceptions  should  be  made  for 
police  officers,  who  are  virtually  unable 


to  conduct  enforcement  duties  without 
firearms  The  law  has  already  resulted 
in  numerous  officers  being  terminated 
because  of  domestic-violence  convic- 
tions. and  has  shed  light  on  an  issue  that 
muny  consider  to  be  policing's  “dirty 
little  secret." 

“Acts  of  domestic  violence  by  a 
police  officer  against  a partner  are  no 
more  or  less  common  than  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  general  population,"  ac- 
cording to  an  IACP  position  paper  on 
the  model  policy.  Nonetheless,  the 
IACP  asserts,  the  issue  "deserves  care- 
ful attention  regardless  of  estimated 
occurrences." 


Of  further  concern  to  the  IACP  are 
the  "variations  in  departmental  policy" 
for  dealing  with  the  issue,  which  range 
from  "zero-tolerance"  to  "no  articulated 
position  at  all."  the  paper  said. 

Utilizing  a continuum  approach,  the 
model  policy  is  an  attempt  to  address 
the  domestic-violence  problem  before 
it  costs  an  officer  his  or  her  job.  The 
continuum,  as  outlined  in  the  model 
policy,  includes:  requinng  that  officers 
receive  information,  education  and 
training  programs  "at  regular  intervals", 
early  warning  and  intervention;  911 
response  protocols,  victim  safety  and 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around  the  Nation 


MASSACHUSETTS  — The  slate  At- 
torney General's  office  said  in  April  that 
more  victims  of  violent  crime  arc  re- 
ceiving financial  compensation  and 
getting  it  faster.  The  average  financial 
award  has  risen  from  $3,062  in  1 996  to 
$3,776  last  year,  while  the  average  wait 
is  down  from  six  months  to  four  during 
the  same  period. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —Two  thousand 
gun  trigger  locks  will  be  given  away 
by  state  businesses  and  police  in  a pro- 
gram aimed  at  protecting  children. 

The  Somersworth  City  Council 
April  14  unanimously  approved  a plan 
to  put  additional  police  on  the  street  and 
a resource  officer  in  the  high  school. 
The  officers  would  be  hired  under  the 
Justice  Department's  Universal  Hiring 
Program,  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pick  up  75  percent  of 
the  officers'  wages  for  the  first  three 
years,  with  the  city  kicking  in  just  25 
percent.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
Somersworth  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  absorb  the  full  cost  of  the 
new  hires  or  let  them  go. 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  Union  County 
prosecutor  plans  to  order  ethics  train- 
ing for  the  1 ,800  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  the  county,  in  the  wake  of  find- 
ings that  preferential  treatment  was 


given  to  an  Elizabeth  police  officer  ac- 
cused of  beating  his  elderly  siblings. 
The  order  follows  a three-month  inves- 
tigation into  the  Elizabeth  Police 
Department's  handling  of  the  Dec.  20 
incident  involving  Officer  William  F. 
Burdgc,  who  was  charged  with  aggra- 
vated assault.  Among  other  irregulari- 
ties, Burdge  was  released  several  hours 
after  arrest  without  having  to  post  bail. 

Some  649  people  have  been  arrested 
on  outstanding  warrants  in  the  first  10 
months  of  a pilot  program  using  elec- 
tronic fingerprinting  in  heavy  crime 
areas.  A $ 1.5-million  grant  provided 
police  in  Newark.  Jersey  City  and  six 
other  cities  with  scanners,  computers 
and  software  to  enter  a person’s  finger- 
prints directly  into  a computer  file.  The 
fingerprints  can  then  be  instantly 
checked  against  2.3  million  prints  in  a 
State  Police  computer  data  base. 

State  Attorney  General  Peter 
Vcmiero’s  office  has  announced  plans 
to  institute  random  drug  testing  for 
municipal  police  officers.  Current 
policy  allows  random  drug  testing  only 
for  police  trainees  and  applicants;  ex- 
perienced officers  cannot  be  tested  un- 
less they  arc  suspected  of  drug  abuse. 
Vemiero  cited  a State  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  allowed  the  random  testing 
of  New  Jersey  Thmsit  police  due  to  the 
safety-related  nature  of  their  jobs. 

Violent  crime  fell  by  23  percent  in 
Newark  in  the  first  quarter  of  1998,  and 
non-violent  crime  by  27  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  last  year,  the 


Newark  Police  Department  reported 
April  21.  Seven  of  eight  UCR  catego- 
ries showed  declines,  including  bur- 
glary, down  39  percent;  assault,  down 
30  percent;  theft,  down  26  percent; 
rape,  down  1 8 percent;  auto  theft,  down 
16  percent;  robbery,  down  15  percent, 
and  arson,  down  12  percent.  The  only 
category  not  to  show  a decrease  was 
homicide,  which  remained  unchanged. 

A Newark  police  officer  who  shot  a 
marauding  dog  that  had  broken  his  arm 
accidentally  hit  his  partner  with  a bul- 
let. Officers  Stephaine  Treadwell,  44, 
and  David  Ramos,  33,  had  responded 
to  a call  that  a 100-pound  Akita  had 
gotten  loose  from  its  owner's  backyard 
and  was  threatening  residents.  While 
Ramos  was  inspecting  the  area,  the  dog 
charged  him,  breaking  his  arm  with  its 
bite.  Treadwell  fired  at  the  dog  who 
turned  and  ran  toward  her,  said  a po- 
lice spokesman.  Ramos  also  fired,  but 
hit  Treadwell  in  the  thigh.  The  dog  was 
then  shot  to  death. 

NEW  YORK  — Despite  a “marked 
increase"  in  the  number  of  allegations 
of  police  misconduct  following  the 
Abner  Louima  torture  incident  last 
August,  the  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  City  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board,  released  April  16.  found  a de- 
cline of  1 3.2  percent  in  total  complaints 
last  year  compared  to  1996.  A total  of 
4,816  complaints  were  filed  last  year 
as  compared  with  5,550  the  year  be- 
fore. The  complaints  filed  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1998,  however, 
were  24  percent  higher  then  the  same 


period  in  1997,  an  increase  attributed 
to  the  Louima  case. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer  Emil 
Slavik,  28,  was  suspended  without  pay 
April  19  following  his  arrest  on  charges 
that  he  sexually  abused  two  women. 
Slavik  allegedly  pulled  them  into  a 
Brooklyn  alley  at  gunpoint  while  off 
duty  and  fondled  them.  The  women, 
ages  25  and  22,  were  able  to  escape  and 
notify  police. 

Suffolk  County  officials  are  back- 
ing legislation  that  would  bar  officers 
from  leaching  police  exam  prep 
courses.  Prosecutors  have  charged  that 
Det.  Sgt.  Brian  Bugge  obtained  a copy 
of  an  ideal-officer  profile  and  used  this 
in  a prep  course  he  taught  that  was  at- 
tended by  numerous  relatives  of  high- 
ranking  police  officials.  Several  of  these 
attendees  are  among  the  55  officers  now 
facing  dismissal  for  giving  false  bio- 
graphical information  on  the  tests. 

Using  stun  guns  and  at  least  one  re- 
volver, six  men  posing  as  police  offic- 
ers and  Federal  drug  agents  burst  into  a 
Bellerose  Terrace  home  April  14  and 
assaulted  seven  people,  demanding 
cash  and  drugs.  The  victims  were  hand- 
cuffed and  beaten  until  they  surrendered 
an  undetermined  amount  of  cash  and 
jewelry,  according  to  a Nassau  County 
police  detective. 

Yonkers  police  on  April  15  arrested 
Espinosa  Zabala,  30,  of  the  Bronx,  and 
his  girlfriend,  Dancalis  Garcia,  31,  of 
Yonkers,  after  finding  $1 .55  million  in 
plastic-wrapped  stacks  at  Garcia’s 
apartment.  There  were  piles  of  $5,  $10, 
$20.  $50  and  $100  bills,  a digital 
money-counting  machine  and  a loaded, 
9-mm.  pistol.  Yonkers  and  Westchester 
narcotics  detectives  had  been  watching 
people  carry  duffel  bags  out  of  the 
apartment  and  load  them  into  livery  cars 
for  delivery  to  various  sites  in  Man- 
hattan. 

A Bronx  limousine  driver  is  suing 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
for  $10  million,  claiming  he  was  par- 
tially blinded  by  an  officer  on  a scooter 
during  a traffic  altercation.  A police 
source  said  that  Ahmed  Mbengue,  38, 
nearly  ran  down  Officer  Valerio  Valenti 
on  Jan.  1 3 when  the  officer  caught  him 
double-parking.  Mbengue  allegedly 
resisted  arrest  and  was  charged  with  ob- 
structing governmental  administration, 
reckless  endangerment  and  double 
parking.  Mbengue  charges  that  Valenti 
smashed  a pepper-spray  canister  into 
his  face  and  squirted  him  in  the  eye. 
He  has  had  three  operations  to  reattach 
a damaged  retina. 

An  appeals  court  on  April  8 ordered 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
to  rehire  Peter  Montella.  a model  of- 
ficer who  was  fired  after  he  tested  posi- 
tive for  cocaine.  Montella,  a mounted 
officer  with  an  impeccable  eight-year 
record,  said  he  unwittingly  smoked  a 
cigarette  laced  with  cocaine  when  he 
picked  up  a pack  lying  on  his  kitchen 
table  during  a party.  The  man  whose 
cigarettes  they  were  confessed  to 
Montella  and  agreed  to  testify. 
Montella.  however,  was  still  found 
guilty  in  a department  trial  and  retrial. 
Montella  appealed  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  ruled  in  his  favor 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  retrial  of 
Wilfredo  Santiago  began  in  late  April 
for  the  1985  murder  of  Philadelphia 
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Police  Officer  Thomas  J.  Trench,  who 
was  shot  to  death  in  his  squad  car.  A 
convicted  burglar  and  robber,  Santiago 
became  the  police's  prime  suspect  be- 
cause he  had  earlier  threatened  an  of- 
ficer using  the  same  squad-car  number 
as  Trench  had  during  an  earlier  shift. 
The  other  officer,  Ismael  Cruz,  had  pur- 
sued Santiago  after  a street  fight. 
Santiago  was  arrested  just  hours  after 
the  murder,  and  was  convicted  after  a 
two-week  trial  and  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison.  He  had  served  six  years  when, 
in  May  1991,  a Superior  Court  judge 
overturned  the  conviction  and  ordered 
a new  trial.  Later  that  year,  a Common 
Pleas  Court  judge  threw  out  the  case 
and  freed  Santiago.  In  1998,  an  appeals 
court  reversed  the  decision,  clearing  the 
way  for  the  new  prosecution. 


FLORIDA  — For  the  fifth  straight 
year,  the  number  of  people  statewide 
who  died  with  traces  of  cocaine  in  their 
systems  increased  in  1997.  According 
to  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement, that  does  not  mean  they  died 
as  a result  of  overdose,  just  that  the  drug 
had  been  found  in  their  blood.  Of  the 
1 ,039  deaths,  25  percent,  or  266,  were 
found  in  Miami.  However,  the  number 
represents  a 1 9-percent  decline  over  the 
previous  year. 

Miami-Dade  Police  Major  Aaron 
Campbell,  a black  officer  who  was  con- 
victed of  resisting  arrest  during  an  ille- 
gal traffic  stop  by  white  officers,  was 
sentenced  April  20  to  a year  of  proba- 
tion and  community  service.  Campbell, 
who  was  suspended  without  pay  fol- 
lowing his  April  1997  arrest,  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  duty,  probably  with 
full  back  pay,  Miami-Dade  police  offi- 
cials said. 

Juan  Luis  Diaz,  32,  was  arrested 
April  16  and  charged  with  drug  traf- 
ficking and  manufacturing,  possession 
with  intent  to  distribute,  money  laun- 
dering and  possession  of  a firearm,  af- 
ter a raid  by  14  South  Florida  police 
agencies  found  a cocaine  laboratory  in 
his  home.  Police  said  the  entire  first 
floor  seemed  to  be  dedicated  to  manu- 
facturing the  substance,  with  a number 
of  small  oil  drums  filled  with  ammonia 
and  acetone.  An  estimated  $ 1 .8  million 
in  cocaine  was  found  in  the  house, 
along  with  $2  million  in  cash. 

A 10-year-old  Miami  boy  was  ar- 
rested, handcuffed  and  jailed  overnight 
after  a waitress  told  police  he  had 
kicked  his  mother  during  an  argument. 
Andrew  Perkins  was  charged  with  do- 
mestic battery.  Police  said  the  domes- 
tic violence  law  required  them  to  arrest 
the  boy  or  face  departmental  penalties 
and  civil  lawsuits. 

A bill  that  would  allow  courts  to 
keep  violent  sex  offenders  behind  bars 
for  treatment  even  after  they’ve  served 
their  prison  terms  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House. 

One  man  was  killed  and  four  law 
enforcement  officers  were  wounded 
after  violence  erupted  in  Daytona  Beach 
during  Spring  Break  on  April  19.  The 
incident  began  when  police  responded 
to  a report  of  a man  on  a main  highway 
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waving  a handgun.  Shots  were  fired  and 
the  unidentified  man  was  killed.  A 
Highway  Patrol  trooper  was  seriously 
injured,  two  Daytona  Beach  officers 
were  shot  but  protected  by  bulletproof 
vests  and  a third  was  grazed  on  the  neck 
by  a bullet. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Timothy 
Blackwell  on  April  17  became  the  third 
person  in  the  nation  to  be  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder  in  an  alcohol-re- 
lated traffic  fatality,  and  the  second  to 
face  a life  term.  Blackwell.  37.  of 
Creedmoor,  killed  4-year-old  Megan 
Dail  last  year  when,  under  the  influence 
of  heroin,  cocaine  and  alcohol,  he 
crossed  the  center  line  and  slammed 
into  the  Daiis'  minivan  on  Feb.  27. 
Blackwell  had  six  previous  drunken- 
driving  convictions,  including  one  for 
habitual  drunken  driving  in  September 

1996. 

The  Raleigh  Police  Department's 
Selective  Enforcement  Unit  this  month 
won  the  statewide  tactical-team  com- 
petition for  the  third  year  in  a row. 

TENNESSEE  — Corrections  Com- 
missioner Donald  Campbell  said  re- 
cently that  he  will  not  bring  back  chain 
gangs  even  if  the  Legislature  allows  it. 
Critics  of  the  practice,  however,  fear 
that  future  commissioners  may  use  the 
power  to  target  minorities  for  chain 
gangs. 

Memphis  Police  Director  Walter 
Winfrey  has  curtailed  overtime  for 
April,  May  and  June  until  a new  class 
of  120  new  recruits  join  the  force.  The 
department  has  already  spent  $10  mil- 
lion on  overtime  since  July  1.  even 
though  only  $5.7  million  had  been  bud- 
geted for  the  entire  year.  Officers  ended 
up  working  seven-day  weeks  and 
double  shifts.  But  it  also  meant  that 
some  took  home  as  much  as  $90,000 
last  year.  The  Memphis  Police  Asso- 
ciation says  the  ground  gained  in  the 
fight  against  crime  will  be  lost  if  the 
city  cuts  back  on  overtime. 

Former  Hamilton  County  sheriff’s 
deputy  Lonnie  Hood  pleaded  guilty 
April  14  to  charges  of  illegal  distribu- 
tion of  steroids,  bribery,  extortion  and 
money  laundering.  Between  1990  and 

1997,  investigators  say.  Hood  charged 
inmates  up  to  $75  for  50-cent  tobacco 
packets  and  took  bribes  to  aid  jail  es- 
capes. 

VIRGINIA  — Louisa  County  authori- 
ties are  trying  to  determine  whether 
three  homemade  bombs  that  have  killed 
a pregnant  woman  and  injured  three 
others  over  the  past  five  months  are 
connected.  The  most  recent  explosions 
occurred  on  April  17  when  the  Rev, 
Michael  Eugene  Thompson,  50,  and  his 
22-year-old  son  opened  what  looked 
like  a fishing  tackle  box  found  in  their 
driveway  and  it  blew  up,  causing  them 
minor  bums.  The  second  explosion,  45 
minutes  later,  critically  injured  21 -year- 
old  Sabrina  Johnson  Brewer.  Last  Dec. 
4,  Tammy  Baker,  24,  was  killed  in- 
stantly when  a bomb  went  off  outside 
her  apartment  complex,  about  six 
blocks  from  where  the  device  that  in- 
jured Brewer  exploded. 

At  least  two  Federal  judges  in  Rich- 
mond have  publicly  expressed  concerns 
about  whether  a gun  violence  program 
run  by  Federal  agencies  should  take 
over  functions  historically  left  in  the 
hands  of  state  and  local  law  enforce- 


ment. At  issue  is  Richmond's  Project 
Exile  program,  which  seeks  to  pros- 
ecute criminals  aggressively  under  Fed- 
eral gun  laws,  instead  of  the  state's 
weaker  laws.  During  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  March  1997  through  Feb- 
ruary 1998,  254  people  were  indicted 
under  Project  Exile.  Three-fourths  of 
the  defendants  plead  guilty,  with  no 
deal.  Officials  are  pointing  to  Project 
Exile  as  the  reason  for  an  apparent 
slowdown  in  the  number  of  murders  in 
Richmond  this  year. 


ILLINOIS  — A zero-tolerance  policy 
on  seat-belt  violations  is  in  effect,  said 
State  Police  Director  Terrance  Gainer 
No  more  written  or  oral  warnings  will 
be  given. 

INDIANA  — Hoping  to  stem  crack- 
fueled  violence  and  a record-breaking 
murder  rate,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  will 
pour  an  additional  $ 1 .2  million  into  the 
Police  Department  to  pay  for  overtime 
and  to  add  50  more  officers  to  the 
1,031 -member  agency.  Authorities  say 
crack  hit  the  city  full-force  in  1993,  and 
while  its  use  is  tapering,  homicide  rates 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  130  in  1997, 
three-quarters  of  them  drug-related. 

KENTUCKY  — In  an  action  that  is 
being  hailed  as  a victory  for  crime  vic- 
tims, the  General  Assembly  in  April 
passed  a new  law  that  makes  violent 
offenders  ineligible  for  parole  or  other 
release  before  85  percent  of  their  sen- 
tence has  been  served.  The  previous 
threshold  was  50  percent. 

MICHIGAN  — As  the  pilot  lay  dy- 
ing. Detroit  residents  ran  off  with  the 
contents  of  a drug-smuggling  plane  that 
crashed  in  a local  ballpark  April  19.  The 
plane  had  been  pursued  1.500  miles 
from  Texas  by  three  Customs  Service 
planes  before  it  hit  a tree  and  went 
down.  While  some  tried  to  save  the  pi- 
lot. others  grabbed  bundles  of  mari- 
juana and  money. 

The  hiring  of  12  police  officers  in 
the  past  two  years  has  been  credited 
with  reducing  serious  crime  by  8.4  per- 
cent in  Farmington  Hills  last  year. 
While  narcotics  offenses  and  weapons 
violations  rose  by  1 7 percent  and  5 per- 
cent, respectively,  assaults  fell  by  5.6 
percent.  No  murders  were  reported  in 
1997. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — For  the  first 
time  since  1977,  the  State  Police  will 
hold  two  recruit  classes  this  fall.  A 
multimedia  recruitment  campaign  has 
resulted  in  nearly  the  double  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  in  1 998  — about  1 ,850 
people  seeking  50  to  70  positions.  The 
agency  also  dropped  a requirement  of 
two  years  of  college  or  military  experi- 
ence or  five  years  of  police  work.  Four 
recruiters  were  dispatched  across  the 
state  with  the  express  purpose  of  attract- 
ing minorities  and  women. 

Thirteen  of  the  state's  youthful  of- 
fenders have  been  returned  to  Marion 
County  from  the  High  Plains  Youth 
Center  in  Brush,  Colo.  The  Colorado 
facility  is  under  investigation  after  a 13- 
year-old  committed  suicide  there  and 
23  cases  of  child  abuse  were  docu- 
mented. 


IOWA  — Under  legislation  approved 
by  the  House  April  14,  the  most  vio- 
lent sexual  offenders  could  face  chemi- 
cal castration  and  others  could  be  kept 
in  custody  well  past  the  expiration  of 
their  jail  terms.  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved a similar  bill. 

A bill  that  would  enhance  penalties 
for  repeat  marijuana  offenders  and  en- 
able police  officers  to  conduct  drug  tests 
on  drivers  who  appear  to  operating  un- 
der the  influence  of  marijuana  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  April  16  and  sent  on  to  Gov, 
Terry  Branstad. 

KANSAS  — Four  inmates  at  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  Camp  in  Leavenworth  were 
caught  in  April  trying  to  break  back  into 
the  facility  after  partying  with  three 
women  at  a nearby  hotel.  Federal  offi- 
cials said  the  inmates  escaped  by  crawl- 
ing under  one  fence  and  over  another, 
but  were  seen  sneaking  back  in  hours 
later. 

MINNESOTA  — The  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled  April  16  that  sentencing  a 
juvenile  to  life  in  prison  does  not  con- 
stitute cruel  orunusual  punishment.  The 
ruling  means  that  Eric  Mitchell,  who 
was  tried  at  age  17  as  an  adult,  must 
spend  at  least  30  years  in  prison  for  the 
November  1994  murder  of  a 
convenience-store  clerk. 

MONTANA  — A state  Transportation 
Department  study  has  recommended  a 
daytime  speed  limit  of  75  miles  per  hour 
on  Interstate  highways,  65  mph  on 
paved  rural  roads  and  55  mph  on  gravel 
rural  roads.  There  is  no  consensus  on 
nighttime  limits. 

NEBRASKA  — A bill  that  would  al- 
low a jury  to  consider  the  death  pen- 
alty for  someone  convicted  of  killing 
an  on-duty  police  officer  has  been 
passed  and  is  expected  to  be  signed  by 
Gov.  Ben  Nelson.  The  Governor  report- 
edly has  still  not  made  a decision  on  a 
bill  that  would  exempt  mentally  re- 
tarded murderers  from  execution. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  April  16  that  South 
Dakota  law  does  not  allow  people  to 
use  whatever  force  is  necessary  if  a 
felony  is  being  committed  in  their 
homes.  In  upholding  the  murder  con- 
viction of  Thomas  Pellegrino,  the  jus- 
tices said  he  did  not  have  the  right  to 
kill  Gary  McKee  when  McKee  refused 
to  leave  Pellegrino's  home. 


ate  is  near  on  a bill  that  would  require 
courts  to  tell  schools  when  a student  is 
on  probation  for  a sex  offense  or  dan- 
gerous crime.  Parents  and  teachers 
could  get  the  information  on  request. 
The  House  has  yet  to  act  on  the  bill. 


COLORADO  — A bill  that  would  pre- 
vent prison  inmates  from  collecting 
unemployment,  food  stamps  and  Social 
Security  benefits  is  under  review  by 
state  legislators.  A program  set  up  by 
El  Paso  County  Sheriff  John  Anderson 
has  reportedly  intercepted  $600,000  in 
illegal  benefits  since  1996. 

Boulder  police  have  been  asked  by 
prosecutors  for  a formal  presentation  of 
evidence  in  the  JonBencl  Ramsey  mur- 
der case.  Law  enforcement  officials  in 
March  asked  that  a grand  jury  be  con- 
vened because  it  would  be  able  to  ob- 
tain testimony  otherwise  unavailable 
through  routine  police  investigation. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  corridors  of  the 
state  Capitol  were  filled  in  April  with 
dozens  of  crime  victims  urging  legisla- 
tors to  pass  a truth-in-sentencing  crimi- 
nal justice  reform  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide stiff  prison  terms  for  repeat  offend- 
ers and  require  violent  felons  to  serve 
85  percent  of  their  sentences. 

In  the  past  20  months,  eight  meth- 
amphetamine  busts  have  taken  place  in 
state  parks.  State  park  employees  re- 
cently completed  training  to  be  able  to 
spot  drug  activity. 

Sheriff's  officials  in  Tulsa  conceded 
in  April  that  despite  contractual  obli- 
gations to  have  a doctor  on  call,  they 
do  not  know  if  one  was  available  last 
Oct.  14,  the  night  Charles  Edward 
Guffey  died  of  a ruptured  ulcer.  Guffey 
had  told  authorities  he  suffered  from 
ulcers  and  hypertension,  but  despite 
having  been  in  pain  for  a week,  even- 
tually screaming  that  he  was  dying  and 
begging  to  be  brought  to  a hospital,  re- 
ports indicate  he  never  saw  a doctor  that 
night.  The  county’s  $2-million  annual 
contract  with  Wexford  Health  Sources 
specifically  states  that,  in  compliance 
with  state  standards,  a doctor  be  on  call 
24  hours  a day. 

Fort  Gibson  police  officers  Tom 
Benge  and  Juston  Hutchinson  were  re- 
instated in  April  following  a due-pro- 
cess hearing.  Benge  and  Hutchinson 
were  fired  along  with  long-time  Chief 
Raymond  Pease,  who  was  not  rein- 
stated. This  is  the  second  time  Pease 
has  been  fired.  The  first  time  was  in 
1992  when  the  mayor  at  the  time 
charged  him  with  dereliction  of  duty 
and  losing  the  confidence  of  residents. 
He  was  reinstated  a month  later  follow- 
ing a petition  drive  by  residents.  Pease 
was  fired  this  time,  along  with  the  of- 
ficers, for  failing  to  investigate  the  al 
leged  sale  of  the  date-rape  drug 
Rohypnol  to  high  school  students. 

Shortly  after  pleading  no  contest  to 
chdrges  of  outrageous  public  decency. 
ex-Cherokec  County  Sheriff  Andy  Sell- 
ers revealed  plans  April  21  to  seek  re- 
election.  Sellers  had  faced  a single 
count  of  sexual  battery  for  allegedly 
fondling  a female  employee. 

TEXAS  — San  Antonio  officials  are 
trying  to  determine  what  caused  emer- 
gency dispatch  radios  to  fail  for  more 
than  two  hours  on  April  1 1 Incoming 
911  calls  were  not  affected. 

Forth  Worth  Sheriff  David  Williams 
was  asked  by  the  Commissioners  Court 
earlier  ths  month  to  explain  why  he  has 
not  picked  up  five  new  Ford  Crown 
Victorias  that  have  been  sitting  in  the 
county  garage  since  last  June  Williams 
was  instructed  to  pick  up  the  vehicles 


immediately.  Williams  suid  he  will  do 
his  best  to  comply,  but  described  his 
distaste  for  a county  policy  that  forces 
him  to  exchange  an  old  vehicle  for  ev- 
ery new  one. 


UTAH  — Utah  County  Sheriff  David 
Buteman  suid  he  will  not  withdrew  from 
his  re-election  campuign,  despite  u poll 
by  the  county  deputies  association  that 
showed  his  opponent,  Lieut.  Doug 
Whitney  of  the  county  attorney's  office, 
with  53  percent  of  the  vote  to  Bateman's 
35  percent 


CALIFORNIA  - Sun  Francisco's 
Market  Street  Cannabis  Cultivators 
Club  was  temporarily  shut  down  on 
April  20  to  comply  with  u court  order 
to  evict  the  club's  founder.  Dennis 
Peron.  The  court  order  that  shut  down 
the  club,  which  operates  under  the 
state's  controversial  Proposition  215 
medical-marijuana  law,  was  the  result 
of  a narrow  ruling  that  found  Peron  il- 
legally sold  pot  to  other  clubs.  Peron 
agreed  to  step  aside  and  let  the  club  be 
taken  over  by  Hazel  Rodgers,  a 78- 
year-old  glaucoma  and  breast  cancer 
victim.  It  will  now  be  called  the  Cun- 
nabis  Healing  Center  and  will  sell  only 
to  individual  patients. 


Former  Los  Angeles  police  officer 
Mark  Fuhrman  will  not  be  prosecuted 
on  allegations  that  lie  mistreated  and 
assaulted  minorities  while  he  was  on 
the  force.  Following  a three-year  inves- 
tigation. the  U S.  Justice  Department 
concluded  that  all  of  Fuhrniun's  alleged 
acts  look  place  before  1988  and  thus 
fell  outside  the  five-year  stututc  of  limi- 
tations. 


HAWAII  — The  Honolulu  police 
union  is  planning  to  sue  the  city  for 
forcing  officers  to  take  compensatory 
time  off  insteud  of  paying  them  over- 
time. as  required  by  state  law  Officials 
maintain  thut  the  contract  with  the  union 
specifies  time  off  can  be  ordered  when 
funds  are  exhausted,  as  they  are  now, 

NEVADA  — Richard  Truhe  of  Las 
Vegas  wanted  people  to  know  he  was 
not  a suspect  in  several  recent  sexual 
assaults  and  met  with  police  to  clear  up 
the  mistake.  But  when  police  ran  a 
background  check  on  Truhe,  they  found 
he  was  wanted  in  California  on  assault 
and  drug  charges. 

New  licenses  for  drivers  under  21 
show  a side-view  photograph  as  op- 
posed to  the  front  view  used  for  adults. 
The  licenses  will  also  have  a light  blue 
band  and  the  words  "Minor  Driver 
Under  18"  in  yellow,  or  a bright  yel- 
low band  for  those  drivers  between  18 
and  21  and  the  words  “Minor  Driver 
Under  21”  in  red. 

OREGON  — Four  current  and  former 
inmates  of  the  Oregon  Women’s  Cor- 
rectional Center  have  filed  a civil  suit 
claiming  male  officers  at  the  Oregon 
State  Penitentiary  stood  by  and  watched 
as  they  were  strip- searched,  despite  the 
strong  objections  of  female  officers. 
The  women  had  been  temporarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  men's  maximum-security 
prison  after  a flood  on  Feb.  8.  1996 
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PERF’s  annual  honors  go  to  Bittner,  McPherson 


A Seallle  police  executive  who 
played  a pivotal  role  in  the 
implementation  of  that  city’s 
community  policing  program  and  a 
renowned  sociologist  whose 
studies  have  underscored  the 
complexities  of  policing  are  this 
year’s  recipients  of  annual  awards 
given  by  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum. 

Nancy  McPherson,  director  of 
the  Seattle  Police  Department's 
Community  Policing  Bureau,  and 
Egon  Bittner,  emeritus  professor 
of  sociology  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity, were  named  recipients  of  the 
Gary  P.  Hayes  Award  and  the 
Leadership  Award,  respectively. 

The  awards  were  to  be  formally 
presented  during  PERF's  annual 
meeting,  which  began  April  29  in 
San  Antonio.  Texas.  The  Hayes 
award,  which  is  named  after 
PERF’s  first  executive  director,  is 
given  to  police  professionals  whose 
creativity  and  innovation  bespeak  a 
capacity  for  providing  exemplary 
leadership  to  the  police  field.  The 
Leadership  Award  honors  those 
whose  leadership  and  innovative 
ideas  have  advanced  police 
practices  and  go  on  to  serve  as 
models  for  the  profession. 

McPherson  is  being  honored  for 
her  work  in  developing  community 
policing  training  for  virtually  all 


employees  in  Seattle,  including 
middle  and  senior  managers,  and  as  a 
consultant  to  police  in  other  cities.  In 
Seattle,  she  manages  84  full-time  and 
1 1 3 part-time  staff  and  a group  of 
volunteers  who  provide  community 
policing  services  to  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  city.  The  Community 
Policing  Bureau  was  founded  in  1995 
to  develop  and  provide  leadership  for 
implementing  the  policing  philosophy 
throughout  the  SPD. 

Previously,  McPherson  managed 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department’s 
community  policing  program, 
designing  and  implementing 
organizational  strategies  to  implement 
problem-oriented  policing 
agencywide.  She  also  served  as  a 
field  technical  assistance  coordinator 
for  PERF  in  1988,  when  she  helped 
create  the  first  International  Problem- 
Onented  Policing  Conference,  which 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  PERF  and 
the  San  Diego  Police  Department  and 
is  now  in  its  ninth  year. 

Last  year.  McPherson  developed 
an  annual  session  on  leadership  to 
support  problem-oriented  policing. 
The  session,  which  is  held  in  Seattle, 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a companion 
to  the  San  Diego  POP  conference. 

Chuck  Wexler.  executive  director 
of  PERF.  said  McPherson  “has 
consistently  exemplified  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  Gary  Hayes  was 


committed  — vision,  imagination, 
and  using  new  knowledge  to 
improve  police  practice." 

Bittner's  40-plus  articles  and 
books  on  the  sociology  of  policing 
have  focused  on  issues  such  as 
legal  implications  arising  from 
police  use  of  deadly  force,  and  why 
officers  are  often  called  to  deal 
with  non-criminal  problems. 

Bittner  also  has  been  a vocal 
proponent  of  higher  standards  of 
recruiting,  training  and  education 
for  law  enforcement  — a stance 
underscored  by  his  decade-long 
stint  as  a commissioner  for  the 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

Bittner’s  academic  career 
includes  teaching  positions  with 
the  University  of  California  and  his 
long-time  affiliation  with  Brandeis 
University. 

Bittner’s  contributions  to  law 
enforcement  research  “are 
legendary,,  a unique  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  policing, 
with  unprecedented  insight  and 
compassion  for  the  complexities  of 
police  work,"  said  PERF  president 
Gil  Kerlikowske,  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  Buffalo,  N.Y 
"There  isn’t  a police  professional 
in  America  who  hasn’t  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  been  influenced  by 
Egon  Bittner’s  work." 
/ 


Popular 

choice 

Lee  Donohue,  who  has  been  lead- 
ing the  1 ,800-officcr  Honolulu  Police 
Department  since  the  retirement  late 
last  year  of  Police  Chief  Michael 
Nakamura,  was  officially  named  po- 
lice chief  on  April  13. 

In  his  few  short  months  as  interim 
chief,  Donohue  has  gained  more  of  the 
respect  he's  received  throughout  his 
career  from  both  the  rank  and  file  and 
the  citizens  they  serve  for  his  handling 
of  two  fatal  police-involved  shootings 
and  a budget  shortfall  that  has  forced 
the  suspension  of  overtime  for  officers. 

Donohue,  a 34-ycar  law  enforce- 
ment veteran  of  Korean-Irish  ancestry, 
took  office  backed  by  an  outpounng  of 
support  that  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
a colleague. 

"He  kept  everything  intact  while  we 
were  having  conflicts  with  the  budget, 
big  investigations  and  the  shootings." 
said  Maj.  Bois.se  Correa,  commander 
of  the  department's  East  Honolulu  dis- 
trict. "We  like  him,  not  only  because 
he's  one  of  us.  but  because  he's  a leader 
who  can  make  decisions  and  get  people 
to  follow  him." 

Bennie  Atkinson,  a Honolulu  lieu- 
tenant who  is  president  of  the  Stale  of 
Hawaii  Organization  of  Police  Offic- 
ers, said  he  was  enthused  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Donohue,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a "policeman's  policeman." 

“We  believe  he  will  be  one  of  the 
best  and  fairest  chiefs  this  department 
has  ever  had,"  Atkinson  told  The  Ho- 
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nolulu  Star-Bulletin.  “There's  an  open 
communication  line  with  him." 

"He  has  the  charisma  and  leadership 
qualities  to  galvanize  the  department." 
added  Maj.  Henry  “Butch”  Robinson. 

Ron  Taketa,  chairman  of  the  Ho- 
nolulu Police  Commission,  which  ap- 
proved his  appointment,  also  praised 
Donohue.  “Throughout  the  assessment 
process,  the  commissioners  were  very 
impressed  with  his  overall  leadership 
qualities.  He  has  an  ability  to  analyze 
problems  and  address  critical  issues 
within  the  department.  Some  hard  de- 
cisions have  to  be  made  and  we're  con- 
vinced he  has  the  vision  and  leadership 
to  do  it." 

For  his  part,  Donohue  said  he  envi- 
sions an  agency  as  a “high-perfor- 
mance, efficient  and  well-respected  or- 
ganization" that  will  continue  to  build 
partnerships  with  the  community.  "We 
believe  in  working  together  with  our 
communities  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  that  will  make  our  city  a 
place  where  all  people  live  safely  and 
without  fear,"  he  said. 

The  55-year-old  Chief  also  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  implementation 
this  summer  of  “HPD  2003."  a five- 
year  policy  statement  that  calls  for  a 
steering  committee  to  "identify  priori- 
ties to  address  the  financial  crisis  we 
are  now  faced  with  and  a detailed  func- 
tional plan  on  future  community  polic- 
ing efforts." 

Donohue  has  an  open-ended  term, 
although  voters  are  due  to  decide  this 
fall  whether  police  chiefs  should  serve 
renewable  five-year  terms. 

Wild  about 
Harry 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  officials 
looked  to  North  Carolina  for  their  new 
police  executive,  plucking  Lumberton 
Police  Chief  Harry  P.  Dolan  to  lead 
the  375-officer  agency. 

Dolan,  who  began  his  duties  May 
I.  had  led  the  Lumberton  Police  De- 
partment since  1992,  where  he  is  cred- 
ited with  implementing  community 
policing.  From  1987  to  1992,  Dolan 
was  chief  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  in  Black 
Mountain,  N.C. 

Dolan  began  his  law  enforcement 
career  as  a deputy  for  the  Buncombe 
County  Sheriff's  Department  in 
Asheville.  N.C..  and  later  served  as  a 
police  officer  in  Raleigh.  He  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
from  Western  Carolina  University  and 
a master's  in  organizational  leadership 
and  management  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Grand  Rapids  City  Manager  Kurt 
Kimball  said  the  new  chief  was  se- 
lected because  "he  was  the  candidate 
who  most  closely  matched  the  profile 
of  what  hundreds  of  citizens  in  our  com- 
munity said  they  most  wanted  in  a new 
police  chief.” 

Death  of 
a pioneer 

World-renowned  criminologist 
Marvin  Wolfgang,  whose  pioneering 
research  helped  mold  generations  of 
criminal  justice  students,  including  the 
idea  that  social  forces  and  conditions 
shape  criminal  behavior,  died  Apnl  12 


after  a long  battle  with  pancreatic  can- 
cer. He  was  73. 

Wolfgang,  a professor  of  law  and 
criminology  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. spent  nearly  a half-century 
teaching  introductory  courses  in  crimi- 
nology and  white-collar  crime  to  Penn 
undergraduates,  as  well  as  advanced 
graduate-level  seminars  in  criminology 
research  and  theory. 

Despite  his  illness.  Wolfgang,  who 
was  director  of  Penn's  Sellin  Center  for 
Studies  in  Criminology  and  Criminal 
Law,  had  continued  teaching  his  intro- 
ductory course  on  criminology  until  just 
a couple  of  months  ago.  He  also  con- 
tinued his  10-year  study  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  China. 

"He  was  great,"  freshman  Melissa 
Wong,  who  took  the  introductory  crimi- 
nology course,  told  The  Daily  Pennsyl- 
vanian. a campus  newspaper.  "We  could 
tell  that  he  was  tired,  but  he  never  lost 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  incredibly  inter- 
esting subject." 

Wolfgang  was  one  of  the  first  aca- 
demicians to  point  to  social  factors  as 
root  causes  of  crime,  suggesting  that 
criminal  behavior  stems  from  a feeling 
of  powerlessness.  He  also  postulated 
that  some  crimes  are  caused  by  victims 
who  fail  to  adequately  take  precautions, 
and  developed  a procedure  that  is  now 
commonly  used  by  researchers  to  mea- 
sure the  seriousness  of  a crime. 

Wolfgang's  fervent  opposition  to  the 
death  penalty  led  him  to  study  the  is- 
sue. and  his  findings  were  used  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  Furman  v.  Georgia 
decision  in  1972,  which  led  to  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment.  The  Court 
reinstated  the  death  penalty  five  years 
later. 

He  was  the  first  recipient  of  the 


award  that  bears  his  name,  the 
Wolfgang  Award  for  Distinguished 
Achievement  in  Criminology,  which  is 
considered  by  some  in  the  field  as  the 
"Nobel  Prize  of  Criminology." 

Wolfgang  propelled  the  university's 
criminology  program  from  a small  di- 
vision of  the  Sociology  Department  to 
become  an  integral  subsection  of  the 
Wharton  School's  Legal  Studies  De- 
partment. He  also  held  a joint  appoint- 
ment at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  where  he  conducted  semi- 
nars on  criminal  justice. 

Wolfgang,  who  served  as  president 
of  both  the  American  Academy  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science  and  the 


American  Society  of  Criminology,  was 
a "serious  scholar  with  a wide  breath 
of  interests,  a wonderful  and  caring 
colleague,  and  a mentor  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  graduate  students,"  said  Bill 
Laufer.  a legal  studies  professor  at 
Penn.  “He  literally  shaped  the  bound- 
aries of  criminology,  not  only  as  a quan- 
titative discipline  but  as  a theoretical 
discipline." 

Added  Malcolm  Klein,  a professor 
of  criminology  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California:  “There's  going  to 
be  a lot  of  wailing  going  on  across  the 
country  because  a lot  of  students  are 
indebted  to  him.  So  in  that  sense,  his 
legacy  is  going  to  last  for  generations." 
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Hot  Springs  gets  a little  hotter 

New  chief  unleashes  retooled  street-crimes  unit  to  tackle  violent  drug  gangs 


The  drug  gangs  that  have  turned  some  parts  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  into  a free-fire  killing  zone  are  getting  renewed  scrutiny 
from  police,  after  the  city's  new  top  cop  retooled  the  strset- 
crimes  unit  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  a burgeoning  drug 
trotje. 

Faced  with  rising  tide  of  violent  crime.  Police  Chief  Gary 
Ashcraft  made  revamping  the  street-crime  unit  one  of  his  top 
priorities  after  being  named  head  of  the  90-officer  department 
on  March  6.  Homicides  jumped  to  14  last  year,  twice  the  total 
reported  the  previous  year.  Armed  robberies  climbed  from  135 
to  155,  while  aggravated  assaults,  many  involving  guns,  more 
than  doubled,  from  88  to  185. 

The  situation,  which  Ashcraft  clearly  wants  to  reverse,  has 
lent  an  air  of  crisis  to  the  resort  city,  which  depends  on  visitors 
to  keep  its  economy  strong. 

A 24-year  veteran  and  long-time  homicide  detective  who 
took  over  as  interim  chief  last  December,  Ashcraft  beefed  up 
the  street-crimes  unit  he  had  established  years  ago,  moving  it 
from  the  patrol  division  to  the  detective  division.  The  48-year- 
old  Chief,  who  often  accompanies  the  unit  on  its  raids  of 
suspected  drug  houses,  also  shifted  its  focus  from  robbery  to 
tracking  down  street-level  drug  dealers. 

Drugs  are  clearly  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  violent  crime 
occurring  in  Hot  Springs,  Ashcraft  asserted  during  a recent 
interview  with  The  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette.  “We  had  a 
bad  year  last  year,"  he  said,  noting  that  10  of  the  14  homicides 
were  linked  to  drugs.  "I  felt  we  were  in  dire  need  of  a street 
narcotics  unit.  We  need  to  put  a slop  to  street-level  deals." 

Ashcraft’s  effort  has  been  received  enthusiastically  by  his 
colleagues  in  neighboring  jurisdictions,  including  Garland 
County  Sheriff  Larry  Selig,  who  said  the  city’s  gang-  and  drug- 
related  crime  is  spilling  over  into  other  communities. 

Unincorporated  areas  of  the  county  had  10  homicides  last 


year,  compared  to  just  three  the  year  before.  Selig  said,  and  three 
of  them  were  directly  tied  to  Hot  Springs  gangs  or  drug  traffick- 
ers. Victims  in  those  cases  were  cither  taken  to  remote  areas  of 
the  county  and  killed  or  they  were  murdered  in  Hot  Springs  and 
their  bodies  dumped  in  Garland  County. 

The  street-crimes  unit  appears  to  have  hit  the  ground  running, 
having  made  more  than  100  arrests  since  its  reorganization  — 70 
percent  of  them  for  drug-related  crimes. 


“Obviously,  we  like  to  put  them  in 
jail,  but  anything  we  can  do  to  chip 
away  at  their  substructure,  to  get 
them  to  do  something  stupid , 
plays  into  that  ” 

— Sgt.  Mike  Gregor 


That's  quite  a good  showing  for  a unit  that  until  six  months 
ago  had  dealt  mostly  with  misdemeanor  crimes,  and  which  is  still 
being  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  felony  investigation  like  how  to 
gather  enough  evidence  to  secure  search  warrants,  said  Del.  Ted 
Short,  a member  of  the  unit.  "There's  no  comparison  to  the  work 
we're  doing  now,"  he  said.  “Now  we  deal  with  felony  arrests.  It 
had  been  mostly  misdemeanor  arrests." 

"What  we  want  is  in-your-face  enforcement,"  added  Sgt. 
Mike  Gregor,  whom  Ashcraft  hand-picked  to  head  the  unit.  That 


approuch  sometimes  requires  improvisation  on  the  part  of  the 
unit's  members.  In  u recent  case  in  which  the  unit  was  having 
problems  gathering  evidence,  officers  dressed  in  riot  gear  and 
approached  a suspected  drug  house.  Armed  with  pens  and 
clipboards,  they  asked  occupants  if  they  would  like  to  answer 
questions  for  a “survey"  they  were  conducting  about  drug  use 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  got  lots  of  information. 

Officers  sometimes  stand  near  locations  in  riot  gear  or  they 
might  stand  by  with  hand-held  videotape  cameras,  which  tends 
to  put  a chill  on  the  illicit  drug  trade,  Gregor  said.  "Obviously, 
we  like  to  put  them  in  jail,  but  anything  we  can  do  to  chip 
away  at  their  substructure,  their  foundation,  to  gel  them  to  do 
something  stupid,  plays  into  that." 

Ashcruft  patterned  the  strategy  after  a Zero  Tolerance  Task 
Force  set  up  by  Little  Rock  police  to  fight  drug  and  gang 
activity  there.  The  effort  has  helped  cut  the  number  of 
homicides  in  Little  Rock  from  a record  high  of  70  in  1993  to 
29  in  1996. 

Hot  Springs  police  ure  ulso  focusing  on  the  prevention  side 
of  the  problem  by  expanding  their  relationship  with  the 
community,  strengthening  crime-watch  groups  und  forming 
alliances  with  local  ministers  and  other  community  leaders, 
including  ex-gung  members,  to  steer  youth  away  from  criminal 
activity.  The  payoff  is  in  more  lips  about  drug  activity  from 
Hot  Springs  residents,  officials  said,  and,  hopefully,  less  drug 
and  gang  activity  down  the  roud. 

Ashcraft  said  he  is  aware  of  concerns  that  police  might  go 
to  far  in  their  zeal  to  clean  Hot  Springs  streets  of  drug  dealers. 
“What  you  do  is  sit  down  und  discuss  any  way  thut  you  can 
legally  fight  the  drug  problem,  and  these  officers  out  here 
know  what  a person's  constitutional  rights  ure,"  he  said.  “In 
law  enforcement,  we  have  strict  rules  to  go  by.  But  the  dope 
dealers  don’t  have  any  rules  to  go  by." 


Misusing  data?  Protecting  felons? 

Chief  steams  over  curbs  on  NCIC  checks 


Recent  expansions  and  enhance- 
ments of  the  FBI’s  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center  are  supposed  to  make 
life  easier  for  local  police  agencies,  but 
that  argument  may  be  lost  on  Police 
Chief  Thomas  Hennies  of  Rapid  City, 
S.D.. 

Hennies  is  steaming  over  policies  on 
the  use  of  NCIC  records  that  bar  him 
from  conducting  background  checks 
requested  by  local  employers,  restric- 
tions that  he  says  are  tantamount  to  pro- 
tecting criminals. 

The  Chief  said  he's  gotten  nowhere 
with  the  Federal  officials  to  whom  he’s 
tried  to  air  his  concerns,  which  grew 
after  the  100-officer  agency  was  warned 
last  summer  that  it  would  lose  access 
to  the  crime  records  if  it  continued  to 
"misuse"  data  from  NCIC's  Interstate 
Identification  Index  for  purposes  unre- 
lated to  criminal  justice. 

"I  can’t  see  why  we  should  be  pro- 
tecting convicted  felons.”  he  said  in  a 
recent  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 
News.  "That's  what's  bothering  me.  and 
I've  just  gotten  a bureaucratic  stonewall 
every  where  I’ve  turned  on  it." 

Hennies  maintained  there  were  no 
sinister  motives  behind  his  use  of 
“Triple-I"  data  to  see  whether  employ- 
ees at  local  day-care  and  youth  centers 
had  felony  convictions  in  their  past.  He 
said  he  turned  to  the  Triple-I  because  it 
was  a much  faster  way  of  retrieving  the 
needed  information  than  waiting  three 
to  five  months  for  the  results  of  manual 
checks  of  fingerprints  cards  submitted 
to  the  FBI  identification  facility  in 
Clarksburg,  W.Va..  as  is  customary. 

“We've  always  conducted  Triple-I 
checks  on  people  who  have  held  par- 
ticularly sensitive  jobs."  said  Hennies. 
who  has  been  the  Rapid  City  police 
chief  for  14  years.  “Cities,  and  law  en- 
forcement specifically,  get  in  trouble 
with  insurance  companies  They  want 


you  to  make  sure  you're  not  hiring  a 
child  molester  as  a lifeguard." 

Hennies  says  he's  never  had  any 
complaints  from  those  he’s  sought  in- 
formation about  and  has  never  hidden 
the  fact  that  he  was  violating  policy  by 
dipping  into  the  data  base  to  get  the  in- 
formation — which  he  said  had  helped 
the  department  identify  a convicted 
child  molester  who  was  a YMCA  vol- 
unteer. The  agency  also  identified  sev- 
eral applicants  for  taxi  licenses  who  had 
similar  criminal  histories,  as  well  as 
lifeguard  applicants  with  prior  drug 
convictions. 

But  last  year,  Hennies  reluctantly 
issued  a departmental  order  banning  the 
background-check  practice,  after  re- 
ceiving a stem  warning  in  a letter  last 
May  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Manuel 
Real  of  the  Central  District  of  Califor- 
nia, who  chairs  the  sanction  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion Services  Advisory  Policy  Board. 
The  board  consists  of  law  enforcement 
officials  who  set  policy  and  monitor  the 
use  of  NCIC. 

In  a reply  to  Real,  Hennies,  while 
strongly  objecting  to  the  policy,  said  he 
had  ordered  his  officers  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice. “I  must  reiterate  my  personal  guar- 
antee that  no  purposeful  'misuse'  will 
ever  again  occur  at  the  Rapid  City  Po- 
lice Department."  he  wrote.  “I  am  only 
sorry  that  the  adult  lifeguard  who  re- 
ceives sexual  satisfaction  from  watch- 
ing a 6-year-old  girl  in  a bathing  suit  is 
protected  in  this  manner." 

Hennies  also  outlined  his  concerns 
in  a letter  to  Bennie  F.  Brewer,  chief  of 
the  CJIS  Programs  Support  Section, 
arguing  that  the  policy  banning  use  of 
NCIC  records  for  background  checks 
of  job  applicants  should  be  lifted  He 
cited  a report  last  summer  of  an  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  man  who  worked  as  a part- 
time  high-school  track  instructor  who 


was  arrested  on  four  counts  of  rape  and 
was  a suspect  in  as  many  as  nine  others 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  FBI  did  not  immediately  re- 
spond to  a request  from  LEN  on  com- 
ment on  Hennies's  quandary,  but  in  a 
reply  to  Hennies  last  October.  Brewer 
outlined  the  bureau's  position  on  the 
matter.  "It  is  well  established  that  name 
checks  produce  false  positive  and  false 
negative  results,”  he  wrote,  adding  that 
the  FBI  and  the  CJIS  Advisory  Board 
"oppose  any  legislation  that  would  au- 
thorize access  to  and  dissemination  of 
FBI  [criminal  records  information]  for 
non-criminal  justice  programs  for  a 
name  check.” 

It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress  to 


A 10-member  committee  of  city  of- 
ficials and  police  union  leaders  in  Min- 
neapolis will  convene  in  June  to  hash 
out  a compromise  aimed  at  staving  off 
the  union's  effort  to  win  repeal  of 
Minnesota's  five-year-old  residency 
rule. 

The  latest  development  comes  after 
the  900-member  Minneapolis  Police 
Federation  failed  to  muster  enough  sup- 
port in  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the 
1993  law.  which  requires  police  and 
fire,  parks  and  library  workers  in  Min- 
neapolis. St.  Paul  and  Duluth  to  reside 
in  the  cities  in  which  they  work. 

As  a result  of  the  legislative  im- 
passe. Minneapolis  officials  and  the 
police  federation  agreed  to  consider 
several  proposals  to  ease  compliance 
with  the  residency  requirement,  said 
Amy  Phenix.  a spokeswoman  for  Min- 
neapolis Mayor  Sharon  Saylcs  Belton. 


change  the  policy.  Brewer  added,  which 
prompted  Hennies  to  retort:  “The  prob- 
lem is  this  is  not  a law;  it’s  a policy. 
Policies  can  be  changed,  but  I can’t  get 
through  the  bureaucracy  to  talk  to  any- 
body to  get  it  changed.  I've  gone  to  my 
congressmen,  and  they've  gotten 
stonewalled,  too." 

When  the  criminal-records  overhuul 
project  known  as  NCIC  2000  goes  on 
line  next  July  as  scheduled,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  include  information  on  con- 
victed sex  offenders  that  will  be  rap- 
idly accessible  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment. But  Hennies  says  he  and  some 
of  his  more  skeptical  colleagues  around 
the  state  — some  of  whom  also  are  us- 
ing Triple-I  records  for  similar  pur- 


Among  them  are  increasing  city-backed 
mortgage  subsidies  for  municipal  work- 
ers to  make  it  more  affordable  for  them 
to  purchase  homes,  creating  additional 
waiver  provisions,  and  postponing  pro- 
bationary officers'  compliance  with  the 
rule  until  after  June 

"It's  better  than  nothing,"  federation 
director  Al  Berryman  said  of  the  plan, 
although  he  insisted  that  the  union  will 
continue  to  fight  for  repeal.  “Until  we 
get  a total  repeal  of  residency,  we  might 
as  well  get  something  out  of  it  that 
would  at  least  make  it  somewhat  easier 
for  cops  [to  comply)."  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

The  police  federation  believes  the 
residency  requirement  infringes  on  "the 
right  to  choose  where  you  want  to  live," 
Berryman  said.  “That’s  the  biggest  is- 
sue." 

Berryman  added  that  there  is  no 


poses,  he  admitted  — aren't  so  sure  that 
will  occur  in  view  of  the  project’s  nu- 
merous setbacks  and  delays. 

In  the  meantime,  he  says,  "I'm  send- 
ing fingerprint  cards  in.  and  we're  tell- 
ing people  that  if  they  get  volunteers 
who  want  to  work,  they'll  have  to  wuil 
three  to  five  months  for  a return  — or 
they'll  have  to  accept  the  liability  for 
them." 

Hennies  said  he  has  received  assur- 
ances from  North  Dakota  lawmakers 
that  they  will  push  for  funding  to  allow 
smull  local  police  agencies  to  purchase 
the  expensive  equipment  and  software 
needed  to  run  checks  on  the  automated 
fingerprint  identification  system  also 
due  to  go  on  line  next  year. 


evidence  supporting  claims  that  cities 
with  residency  rules  are  safer,  citing  a 
recent  study  by  Officer  John  Johnson, 
the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Officer  Association.  Johnson  cross-ref- 
erenced a Money  magazine  survey  of 
the  safest  202  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  Justice  Department  crime  statis- 
tics for  those  municipalities.  He  found 
that  only  seven  departments  in  the  101 
safest  cities  had  residency  rules,  while 
24  of  the  101  cities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  had  them 
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Invasion  of  the  body  snatchers: 


Competition  stiffens  for  quality  recruits 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Federal  law  enforcement  — and  the 
private  sector,”  said  Capt.  Jay 
Zumbrun,  human  resources  commander 
for  the  Howard  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  agency  hired  two  officers 
over  the  past  year,  but  lost  19  others  to 
other  agencies  or  to  retirement,  includ- 
ing four  who  left  to  join  the  FBI  and 
the  Secret  Service. 

One  FBI  official  acknowledged  the 
drain  that  the  bureau's  own  recruiting 
efforts  have  placed  on  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  "I  can  appreciate 
the  problem  of  the  local  PDs.  We’re 
looking  for  people,  too,"  said  Patrick 
MaJoy.  chief  of  the  FBI’s  special  agent 
applicant  unit. 

The  bureau  has  hired  nearly  3,000 
new  agents  since  1994  to  beef  up  anti- 
terrorist  efforts,  and  expects  to  add  over 
700  more  agents  by  next  year. 

Capt.  Don  Mates  of  the  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.,  Police  Department, 
says  the  trend  of  requiring  recruits  to 
have  at  least  some  college  education  has 
put  policing  in  direct  competition  with 
private  industry,  "There  arc  people  who 
can  go  to  the  private  sector  and  double 
their  salaries,  especially  those  with 
computer  skills,"  he  said  recently. 

In  Atlanta,  police  officials  said  early 
retirements,  resignations  and  rcassign- 
ments  have  decimated  officer  strength 
in  its  Zone  5 precinct,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  city’s  busy  Midtown, 
Downtown  and  Underground  districts 
The  situation  is  drawing  increasing  con- 
cern from  city  officials  who  are  trying 
to  promote  Atlanta  tourism  — and  is 


increasing  the  risk  to  the  city's  "A- 
Force  ambassadors"  a civilian  crime- 
watch  patrol  set  up  when  the  city  hosted 
the  summer  Olympics  two  years  ago. 

"On  the  weekend,  we're  definitely 
in  jeopardy  out  there,"  Wayne  Mock, 
who  directs  the  civilian  patrol,  told  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  "We’ve 
had  problems  raising  an  officer  on  the 
radio  forquality-of-life  violations  such 
as  public  drunkenness  or  urinating  in 
public.  Some  of  our  people  have  been 
placed  in  very  uncomfortable  and 
sometimes  unsafe  situations  while  wail- 
ing for  the  officer  to  respond." 

Ambassadors  have  told  Mock 
they’ve  had  to  wait  up  to  45  minutes 
on  weekends  for  officers  to  respond  to 
non-priority  calls  — a situation  that 
reneges  on  a promise  made  by  the  Po- 
lice Department  to  provide  timely 
backup  to  the  volunteers.  “I  realize 
these  are  not  high-priority  calls,  but 
some  of  the  ambassadors  have  felt 
threatened  by  the  people  they  were  try- 
ing to  detain." 

Maj.  John  Woodard,  commander  of 
Zone  5,  told  The  Journal-Constitution 
that  crime  fell  by  10  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  But  the  downtown 
area  had  its  first  murder  in  more  than  a 
decade  last  month,  when  a young  bar- 
ber was  gunned  down  just  outside  his 
shop  near  The  Underground,  sparking 
fears  about  safety  in  the  area. 

Meanwhile,  in  Cicero.  111.,  just  west 
of  Chicago,  the  failure  of  officers  to 
abide  by  a residency  requirement, 
coupled  with  a recent  scandal  of  cor- 
ruption and  criminal  misconduct  alle- 


gations, has  reduced  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  a shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Officials  of  the  city  of 70,000  called  for 
Slate  Police  assistance  in  patrolling  the 
city  this  month,  after  they  moved  to  fire 
40  of  123  police  officers  for  allegedly 
violating  a residency  requirement. 

Other  officers  have  been  suspended 
after  being  accused  of  taking  bribes, 
shaking  down  criminals  and  engaging 
in  other  criminality.  Some  of  the 
department's  top  officials  have  resigned 
or  were  suspended  in  the  wake  of  the 
scandal,  which  is  being  investigated  by 
the  State  Police  and  the  FBI.  leaving 
lieutenants  to  run  the  department. 

State  Police  were  called  in  when  it 
began  to  take  police  as  long  as  five 
hours  to  respond  to  911  calls,  accord- 
ing to  Town  President  Betty  Loren- 
Maltese.  who  also  asked  the  Cook 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  for  help. 

"At  one  point  the  Police  Department 
was  down  39  people,"  said  Master  Sgt. 
Lincoln  Hampton,  a spokesman  for  the 
State  Police,  which  he  said  is  also  try- 
ing to  reduce  a backlog  of  unsolved 
homicides.  # 

Sixteen  troopers  have  been  assigned 
to  back  up  Cicero  patrol  officers,  while 
10-20  are  helping  the  Police 
Department's  gang  unit.  The  reassign- 
ments, which  could  last  through  De- 
cember, have  not  affected  the  State 
Police’s  own  operations,  Hampton  told 
LEN,  because  most  of  the  troopers  were 
drawn  from  specialty  units. 

In  future  months,  the  State  Police 
will  be  helping  the  department  replace 
the  officers  lost  by  providing  resources 


to  aid  in  the  hiring  and  training  pro- 
cesses, Hampton  said. 

Some  agencies  that  have  experi- 
enced personnel  shortages  in  the  recent 
past  appear  to  be  rebounding  well.  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  which 
lost  droves  of  officers  after  the  turmoil 
wrought  by  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case  and  the  deadly  riots  the  following 
year,  is  on  a hiring  binge  and  is  “hav- 
ing no  problem  attracting  candidates," 
said  Sgt.  Steven  Flores  of  the 
department's  Employment  Opportunity 
Development  Division. 

The  9,700-officer  LAPD  plans  to 
hire  more  than  1,000  recruits  over  the 
next  18  months  to  fill  anticipated  re- 
tirements, Flores  told  LEN. 

Another  agency  that  is  finding  it 
easier  to  hire  officers  is  the  New  Mexico 
State  Police,  which  had  been  plagued 
for  years  by  a shortage  of  candidates 
turned  off  by  low  pay  and  demanding 
assignments,  often  in  posts  in  remote 
parts  of  the  state.  Earlier  this  year-,  the 
Legislature,  urged  on  by  state  Senator 
R.L.  Stockard,  a former  State  Police 
captain,  approved  a $ 13-million  pack- 
age to  cover  pay  raises  for  current  troop- 
ers and  to  fund  the  hiring  of  170  offic- 
ers over  the  next  four  years. 

Stockard  told  The  Associated  Press 
that  the  infusion  of  funds  was  needed 
to  shore  up  the  435-trooper  agency, 
which  is  responsible  not  only  for  high- 
way patrol,  but  for  conducting  major 
criminal  investigations.  “They  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  demand  put  on 
them  each  and  every  day,”  he  said. 

In  some  remote  areas,  state  troop- 


ers are  the  sole  source  of  police  services 
besides  county  sheriffs,  noted  State 
Police  spokesman  Capt.  Rudolf  Acosta. 
"At  times,  we’ve  had  officers  that  were 
covering  two  counties  by  themselves. 
As  far  as  service  goes  [the  trooper  short- 
age] has  really  hurt  us.  Sometimes 
people  involved  in  accidents  have  had 
to  wait  an  hour  or  more  for  an  officer 
to  arrive,"  he  told  LEN. 

The  appropriation  will  raise  starting 
salaries  for  troopers  to  about  $30,000  a 
year,  making  the  agency  competitive 
with  other  New  Mexico  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  Acosta  added. 

But  getting  penny-pinching  officials 
to  provide  funding  for  sorely  needed 
new  officers  is  a problem  in  many  ju- 
risdictions. including  Seattle  and  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  where  the  Police  Depart- 
ment “is  growing,  but  not  as  fast  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it,”  according  to  Sgt. 
Hal  Dean,  who  coordinates  the  agency’s 
recruit  training  program. 

The  agency  has  added  about  five  or 
10  officers  a year  in  recent  years,  but 
still  is  far  below  the  national  ratio  of 
police  officers  per  1,000  residents. 
“We’d  have  to  double  in  size"  for  that 
to  be  achieved,  said  Dean,  who  said  the 
department  has  had  to  cut  special  pro- 
grams to  maintain  public  safety. 

"That’s  the  problem  we  run  into  with 
city  government.  They  feel  we’re  do- 
ing such  a good  job,  so  why  do  we  need 
any  more  officers?  What  they  don’t  re- 
alize sometimes  is  that  we  have  to  cut 
some  of  the  other  programs  to  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  safety  and  secu- 
rity in  the  community,”  Dean  told  LEN. 
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Outstanding  in  their  field. 


More  specialization  for  CJ  grad  programs 


Police  chiefs  not  only  have  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  behind  them,  but 
as  the  demands  of  running  a modem 
police  agency  continue  to  grow  in  com- 
plexity. many  chiefs  are  finding  that 
advanced  college  degrees  can  provide 
them  with  a crucial  managerial  edge. 

A recent  survey  of  police  chiefs  in 
medium  to  large  jurisdictions,  con- 
ducted by  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum,  found  that  87  percent 
have  bachelor’s  degrees.  Even  more 
significantly,  roughly  half  have 
master’s,  doctoral  or  law  degrees.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  chiefs 
said  they  held  degrees  in  criminology, 
criminal  justice,  justice  administration, 
public  policy,  political  science  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  evolving  quality  of  graduate 
education  for  police  officials  has  not 


been  lost  on  the  weekly  magazine  U.S. 
News  & World  Report,  which,  in  a re- 
cent issue  on  the  best  graduate  schools 
in  America,  paid  special  attention  to 
criminal  justice  policy  as  a field  of 
study. 

The  magazine  identified  its  list  of 
the  nation’s  top  10  master  of  public 
administration  programs  with  a special- 
ization in  criminal  justice  policy  — a 
list  that  was  headed  by  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice 

’’Criminal  justice  has  never  been 
evaluated  by  U.S.  News  & World  Re- 
port." observed  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the 
president  of  John  Jay  College,  "and  1 
believe  it  was  the  gestalt  of  the  college’s 
reputation  in  criminal  justice  that  led 
to  the  people  voting  us  No.  1 " 

The  U.S.  News  top  10  list,  which  is 
based  on  peer  rankings,  also  included. 


in  descending  order:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; the  State  University  of  New  York- 
Albany;  Princeton  University;  Florida 
State  University;  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Ohio  State  University;  Ameri- 
can University;  University  of  Mary- 
land-College  Park;  Indiana  University- 
Bloomington,  and  University  of 
Michigan-Ann  Arbor. 

James  Levine,  dean  of  graduate 
studies  at  John  Jay,  suggested  that  the 
evolution  in  graduate  education  for  po- 
lice parallels  the  changing  nature  of  the 
job  itself.  "Many  law  enforcement 
people  over  the  years  have  gotten  their 
master’s  degrees  in  criminal  justice  and 
some  still  are,"  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "but  1 think  there  is  a need, 
especially  at  the  higher  levels  of  polic- 
ing, to  develop  a much  more  techno- 
cratic ability  that  most  criminal  justice 


Survey  says  big-city  chiefs 
are  better-educated  outsiders 


Police  chiefs  from  large  jurisdic- 
tions are  more  educated  than  ever  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  chosen  from  out- 
side the  agencies  they  head,  but  still 
spend  less  than  five  years  in  the  posi- 
tion — about  the  same  length  of  time 
served  by  their  predecessors  20  years 
ago,  according  to  survey  data  released 
recently  by  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum. 

The  survey,  which  canvassed  358 
city  and  county  police  chiefs  in  juris- 
dictions of  50.000  or  more  residents, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  conducted 
by  PERF,  according  to  Jim  Burack,  the 
organization’s  counsel,  who  oversaw 
the  effort  and  analyzed  the  findings. 

A survey  of  chiefs  was  conducted 
in  1975  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Burack  noted, 
while  another  that  also  included  sher- 
iffs was  conducted  by  the  FBI  in  1982- 
83.  Comparisons  of  the  surveys  are  not 
valid  because  of  different  methodolo- 
gies and  pools  of  respondents,  he  said, 
but  their  findings  do  provide  an  inter- 
esting contrast  to  some  of  the  responses 
culled  from  chiefs  in  the  PERF  survey. 

PERF  found  that  more  than  half  of 
the  chiefs  reported  that  their  predeces- 
sors served  only  five  years  or  less  in 
their  positions.  The  average  tenure  for 
chiefs  in  jurisdictions  larger  than 
500,000  was  4.9  years,  the  survey  said, 
about  the  same  as  in  1975  and  1982, 
when  in  both  years  it  was  just  over  five 
years,  Burack  told  Law  Enforcement 
News. 

Police  chief  tenure  "has  been  an  is- 
sue of  controversy"  in  recent  years,  he 
pointed  out,  as  was  the  case  earlier  this 
decade  in  Los  Angeles,  where  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Rodney  King  beating 
case,  officials  limited  a chief's  tenure 
to  one  five-year  term  that  can  be  re- 
newed once. 

“There's  been  the  thought  that  po- 
lice chief  tenure  has  been  declining 
because  chiefs  have  become  somewhat 
more  (politically)  vulnerable,  and  there- 
fore. tenure  has  declined.  It's  probably 
declined  somewhat,  but  it  hasn’t  been 
a terribly  dramatic  shift."  he  said. 

However,  a big  shift  has  occurred 
in  the  willingness  of  local  officials  to 
look  beyond  their  own  police  agencies 
when  hiring  a new  police  chief.  Burack 
noted.  The  1975  IACP  survey  found 
that  only  about  28  percent  of  the  city 


and  county  police  chiefs  who  responded 
were  plucked  from  outside  the  depart- 
ment; PERF  found  that  43  percent  of 
currently  serving  chiefs  came  from  de- 
partments other  than  the  one  they  now 
lead. 

“There  seems  to  be  more  of  an  open- 
ness today  in  accepting  chiefs  from 
outside  the  agency,"  Burack  said. 

In  general,  the  chiefs  said  the  most 
significant  factors  that  led  them  to  ac- 
cept their  current  posts  were  “career 
advancement/promotion"  opportunities 
(84  percent);  "desire  for  greater  chal- 
lenge" (83  percent);  “salary/benefit 
considerations"  (69  percent),  and  "con- 
sideration of  family  members”  (38  per- 
cent). Roughly  one  in  four  (26  percent) 
said  they  kept  a jurisdiction's  "politi- 
cal/social community  climate  (i.e.,  too 
liberal/conservative)"  in  mind  as  they 
made  their  decision. 

While  police  departments  have 
struggled  to  increase  diversity  in  the 
ranks  since  the  1960s,  the  PERF  sur- 
vey found  the  chiefs’  positions  are  still 
held  overwhelmingly  by  white  males. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  chiefs  polled 
were  male;  only  two  were  women.  Ten 
percent  of  the  respondents  were  black, 
compared  to  more  than  80  percent  who 
were  white. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  change 
over  the  years  has  been  in  the  educa- 
tion level  of  police  chiefs.  In  1975,  ac- 
cording to  the  IACP  survey,  only  about 


15  percent  had  bachelor’s  degrees,  and 
a mere  4.3  percent  had  more  advanced 
degrees.  Now.  87  percent  hold 
bachelor's  degrees,  while  almost  47 
percent  have  master’s  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  PERF.  Nearly  5 percent  have  law 
degrees  or  doctoral-level  degrees,  the 
survey  found. 

The  top  categories  of  college  de- 
grees earned  by  police  chiefs  were 
criminology /just  ice  administration/ 
criminal  justice  (43  percent)  and  pub- 
lic policy/political  science/govemment 
(26  percent).  Just  under  8 percent  said 
they  held  business  degrees. 

Chiefs  also  are  continuing  to  stay 
on  top  of  developments  in  the  profes- 
sion through  a variety  of  executive 
training  programs,  such  as  the  one  of- 
fered at  the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico, 
Va..  Half  of  those  polled  said  they  had 
undergone  leadership  training  at  the 
FBI  Academy,  which  Burack  said  is 
evidence  of  the  FBI's  "significant  im- 
pact on  American  law  enforcement. 
They’ve  penetrated  the  (police  execu- 
tive training]  market .” 

And  chiefs  indicated  they  received 
a lot  of  gratification  from  the  job.  with 
44  percent  saying  they  are  "completely 
satisfied"  with  their  current  positions 
and  another  49  percent  indicating  they 
were  “somewhat  satisfied."  Asked  if 
they'd  still  aspire  to  be  a police  chief 
“if  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,"  86  per- 
cent indicated  that  they  would  indeed. 


INSTRUCTOR,  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
(10-month  position) 

DELAWARE  TECHNICAL  & COMMUNITY  COLLEGE, 
TERRY  CAMPUS 

Salary  determined  through  relevant  experience  and  education. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT:  The  incumbent  in  this  position  will  be 
responsible  for  teaching  assigned  classes  in  the  Criminal  Justice  (CJ) 
Department,  advising  and  evaluating  students,  and  developing  and 
implementing  curricula. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS:  Bachelor's  degree  in  CJ,  Correc- 
tions, Law  Enforcement  or  related  field;  four  (4)  years  of  relevant 
experience  in  CJ  or  related  field  to  include  some  Corrections  expe- 
rience; ability  to  effectively  communicate  subject  matter  content  and 
to  relate  to  a diverse  population  in  a multicultural  environment. 

A COMPLETED  DTCC  APPLICATION  must  be  received  by  June 
26, 1998  AT  4:30  PM.  Request  application  and/or  a list  of  essential 
functions  from  the  Personnel  Office,  Terry  Campus,  1832  N.  duPont 
Pkwy.,  Dover,  DE  19901.  (302)  741-2994  (Job  Line).  EEO/AA 


programs  do  not  really  build  upon." 

Nonetheless,  Levine  added,  even  as 
growing  numbers  of  police  chiefs  up- 
pear  to  be  leaning  toward  graduate  pro- 
grams that  put  u lot  of  emphasis  on 
policy-making,  management,  budget- 
ing and  personnel  administration,  "the 
John  Jay  twist  is  that  we  tie  it  in  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  criminal  jus- 
tice." 

“We’re  the  only  MPA  program  in  a 
school  of  criminal  justice,"  asserted 
Marilyn  Rubin,  a professor  of  public 
administration  and  economics  at  John 
Jay  who  is  director  of  the  250-student 
criminal  justice  policy  program. 

Rubin  sees  the  program  as  u comple- 
ment to  skills  acquired  by  police  ad- 
ministrators over  the  course  of  their 
careers.  "A  lot  of  police  executives  have 
come  up  through  the  ranks  and  they  sort 
of  live  this  firsthand,"  she  noted  "What 
we  try  to  do  is  give  them  the  concep- 
tual and  theoretical  framework  for  what 
they're  living.  It  gives  them  an  under- 
standing of  what  they're  doing  and  how 
it  ties  into  other  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion." 

Buffalo,  N Y . Police  Commissioner 
Gil  Kerlikowske,  who  is  president  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum, 
readily  acknowledges  the  value  and 
growing  popularity  of  graduate  degrees 
in  public  administration. 

“It  helps  in  understanding  in  the 
public  budget  process,  as  well  us  datu 
needs  and  how  they  can  drive  policy," 
said  Kerlikowske.  who  has  two 
master’s  degrees  and  is  currently  lead- 
ing his  third  police  department.  ‘The 
other  thing  is  the  politics  of  public  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  mayors  and 
city  councils.  Before  becoming  chief, 
you're  fairly  insulated  from  being  in- 
volved in  the  budgeting  process.  You 
spend  your  whole  life  in  the  police  field, 
then  suddenly  you  become  chief  and 
you  have  to  deal  with  elected  officials, 
so  you  need  an  understanding  of  that.” 

Rochester,  N Y..  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert Duffy,  who  will  earn  a master's  de- 
gree in  public  administration  this  sum- 
mer from  Syracuse  University,  echoes 
his  colleague's  views  on  the  importance 
of  a graduate  education  to  his  work.  ”1 
felt  the  public  administration  program 
would  have  a lot  to  do  with  what  I pro- 
jected would  be  my  most  immediate 
needs  as  a manager."  he  said  in  a re- 


cent interview  with  LEN 

"The  complexities  of  the  position  of 
police  chief  have  changed  dramatically 
over  the  last  five  to  10  years, " Duffy 
observed.  “I’m  in  fact  running  u $51- 
million-a-year,  publicly  funded  busi- 
ness. and  both  the  taxpayers  und  every 
employee  of  the  Rochester  Police  De- 
partment reully  deserves  to  huve  a chief 
and  management  structure  that  cun  ef- 
fectively run  an  organization  like  this. 

1 believe  those  skills  really  need  to  be 
honed,  not  only  from  a wide  range  of 
experience,  but  also  from  a focused 
educational  approach." 

One  long-time  criminal  justice  edu- 
cator said  an  advanced  education  is  now 
more  important  then  ever  for  police 
executives,  especially  since  crimc- 
fightmg  initiatives  such  as  the  high-tech 
Compstat  process  developed  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  lend 
to  build  on  management  practices  long 
in  place  in  the  corporate  world 

’The  fact  that  so  many  departments 
are  moving  to  Compstat  will  absolutely 
require  essential  skills,"  said  Prof. 
Lawrence  Shermun,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Criminology  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  demunds  that  innovations  like 
Compstat  place  on  police  munugers 
prompted  the  University  of  Maryland 
to  develop  a new  "professional  master 
of  urts  in  criminal  justice,"  which 
Sherman  suid  will  stun  in  the  fall  of 
1999  and  will  focus  on  "skills  that  can 
be  used  to  set  priorities,  design  innova- 
tive crime-prevention  strategics  and 
evaluate  the  effects  and  success  of  those 
strategies." 

Pushing  the  envelope  of  education 
for  police  professionals  appears  likely 
to  continue,  os  new  programs  arc  de- 
veloped. such  as  those  at  John  Jay  und 
the  University  of  Marylund,  and  exist- 
ing ones  are  refined  and  upgraded  John 
Jay  president  Lynch  said  the  No.  I rank- 
ing from  U.S.  News  will  provide  umplc 
motivation  for  the  college  to  maintain 
its  leadership  position  in  criminal  jus- 
tice education. 

Advanced  degree  programs,  said 
Lynch,  “arc  essential  and  fundamental. 
I feel  we  have  a strong  obligation,  hav- 
ing been  named  No.  I,  to  provide  lead- 
ership both  nationally  and  internation- 
ally in  criminal  justice  education." 


Program  Analyst 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  a challenging  opportunity 
available  in  its  Violent  Crimes  and  Major  Offenders  Section. 

You  will  keep  abreast  of  program  priorities,  ensure  effective 
utilization  of  resources;  use  the  Financial  Management  System  (FMS)  as  an 
investigative  tool  to  set  up/mamlain  Safe  Streets  Task  Force  (SSTF)  officer  line 
numbers;  respond  to  the  Budget  Unit  (CID)  to  cslablish/proccss  the  SSTF 
operational  budgets;  provide  guidance  to  program  managers  regarding  strategies 
details,  requirements  and  deadlines  for  budgeted  overtime  accounts  pertaining  to 
local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  research/wntc  briefings  and  various  electronic 
communications  to  field  divisions 

Qualified  applicants  must  have  one  year  of  specialized  experience  equivalent  to  the 
GS  1 1 grade  level.  Knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  (KSAs)  required:  accounting  and 
finance  theoncs/principlcs,  computer  software  including  Excel,  rcscarch/analysis  of 
information,  and  strong  oral,  written,  and  interpersonal  communication  skills 
Interested  candidates  should  submit  a resume  and  detailed  responses  to  the  above 
KSAs  no  later  than  July  13, 1 W8  to  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  935  Pennsylvania 

W-..NW,  ittn:  SSG  A,  Room  PA-750,  Washington,  D<  20535  i «•»  rail 

employment  information,  call  the  FBI  Employment  Joblinc  at  (202)  324-3674  or 
visit  the  FBI  homepage:  www.fbi.gov 

Only  those  determined  to  be  best  qualified  will  be  contacted  to  proceed  in  the 
selection  process.  All  expenses  incurred  will  be  borne  by  the  selectee.  You  must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  consent  to  a complete  background  investigation. drug  test  and 
polygraph  as  prerequisites  for  employment.  Resumes  postmarked  after  the  cutoff 
dale  will  nut  be  considered  The  FBI  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Today  there’s  no  excuse  for  poor  department  records.  And  there’s  no  reason 
for  officers  to  spend  unnecessary  time  with  administration  tasks  instead  of  more 
time  in  the  community.  Even  if  your  department  is  computerized,  you  need  to  be 
sure  you  can  instantly  access  and  effectively  utilize  all  the  information  you’ve  got. 

That’s  where  Microsystems  Integrated  Public  Safety  Solutions  can  help.  As  New 
England’s  leading  provider  of  turn-key  public  safety  systems,  our  only  job  is  to  help 
you  do  yours  better.  Our  advanced  computer  systems  and  modular  software  bring 
new  efficiency  to  every  aspect  of  police  work  — from  a master  name  file  that  calls 
up  all  involvement  with  a key  stroke,  to  geo-coded  records  that  enable  you  to 
quickly  map  problem  areas. 

Our  computer  technology  transcends  traditional  methods  of  evaluating 
problem  oriented  policingp  results.  Incorporation  of  the  S.A.R.A.*  approach  provides 
officers  with  tangible  tools  for  resolving  issues  of  people  and  places.  It  assists  in 
identifying  crime  problems,  analyzing  the  factors,  developing  appropriate  responses 
and  assessing  strategy  effectiveness. 

Just  as  importantly,  Microsystems  offers  you  a proven  reputation  for  quality  and 
reliability.  And  any  time  you  need  service  or  support,  we’ll  be  there  for  you  24  hours 
a day,  7 days  a week. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  safety  of  your  community,  why  settle  for  anything  less? 
Call  Microsystems  today  to  find  out  more. 

CALL  (781)  665-5205  lUIICWISySteillS 

INTEGRATED  PUBLIC  SAFETY  SOLUTIONS,  INC. 

• John  E.  Eck  and  William  Spelman  (1987)  Problem-Solving. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum  and  U.S  Department  of  Justice.  59  Crystal  Street,  MelfOSe,  MaSSQChUSettS  02176 
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IACP  model  policy  tackles 


policing’s 

Continued  from  Page  1 
protection,  and  post-91 1 administrative 
and  prosecutorial  actions. 

The  model  policy  calls  on  depart- 
ments to  conduct  careful  screening  of 
recruits  for  any  indicators  of  violent  or 
abusive  tendencies  and  careful  back- 
ground checks  to  look  for  histories  of 
domestic  violence  or  abuse. 

Supervisors  are  urged  to  take  note 
of  early-warning  signs  such  as  “aggres- 
sive behaviors... [including]  unusually 
high  incidences  of  fights,  injuries  or 
disputes  while  conducting  police  busi- 
ness," citizen  complaints  or  evidence 
of  drug  or  alcohol  abuse.  Chiefs  should 
be  notified  of  such  concerns  within  24 
hours,  the  document  suggests. 

“Early  prevention/intervention  strat- 
egies are  the  first  and  foremost  actions 
a department  can  take,”  the  position 
paper  asserts.  Officers  should  be  re- 
ferred by  the  department  for  counsel- 
ing without  fear  of  retaliation  on  the 
job;  the  same  referrals  should  be  pro- 
vided confidentially  to  victims. 

The  policy  directs  supervisors  to 
report  directly  to  the  scene  of  all  do- 
mestic-violence incidents  involving 
police  officers,  “regardless  of  the  in- 
volved officer’s  jurisdiction.”  Officers 
implicated  in  a domestic  disturbance 
will  be  arrested  “in  cases  where  prob- 
able cause  exists,"  it  adds. 

On-scene  supervisors  should  be  re- 


“dirty  little 

quired  to  explain  their  reasons  in  cases 
where  the  perpetrator  is  not  arrested. 
In  incidents  that  dovesult  in  arrest,  "the 
on-scene  supervisor  shall  relieve  the 
accused  officer  of  his  service  weapon" 
and  “where  allowable  under  Federal, 
state  and  local  ordinances,  all  other 
weapons  owned  or  at  the  disposal  of 
the  accused  officer." 

Supervisors  also  are  advised  to  re- 
fer victims  to  “all  available  resources," 
including  “the  presence  of  an  advocate 
on-scene"  as  well  as  “confidential  trans- 
portation to  a safe  house,  shelter  or  any 
other  location  that  ensures  victim 
safety." 

The  policy  stresses  the  department’s 
crucial  role  in  providing  post-incident 
protection  to  victims,  directing  depart- 
ments to  maintain  a full  compendium 
of  referrals  for  services  and  to  make 
sure  that  officers  disclose  “any  possible 
witness  or  victim  intimidation/coercion/ 
protecting  victims"  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  officer  or  his  colleagues.  In- 
vestigations must  be  conducted  confi- 
dentially and  orders  of  protection,  if 
applicable,  must  be  zealously  enforced, 
the  policy  states. 

The  department's  internal  affairs 
division  should  be  given  full  responsi- 
bility for  investigating  police-involved 
domestic  violence,  which  the  policy 
recommends  be  conducted  like  “any 
other  criminal  violation." 


secret” 

The  model  policy  will  be  distributed 
to  police  departments  nationwide  be- 
ginning in  May,  said  Nancy  Ttimcr,  the 
IACP  project  coordinator.  It  was  for- 
mulated at  the  request  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Violence  Against  Women 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Community- 
Oriented  Policing  Services. 

The  document  evolved  from  five 
summit  meetings  on  the  issue  that  were 
hosted  by  police  departments  in  New 
York  City;  Evansville,  Ind.;  Oakland. 
Calif.;  Charleston,  W.Va.,  and  by  the 
campus  police  at  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  N.C.  The  participants  in- 
cluded law  enforcement  officials,  vic- 
tim advocates  and  victims  themselves, 
"many  of  whom  were  abused  by  part- 
ners who  are  in  law  enforcement," 
Thmer  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
which  obtained  a draft  copy  of  the  non- 
binding policy. 

The  policy  will  be  finalized  in  the 
next  few  months.  Turner  said,  after  law 
enforcement  officials  and  victim  advo- 
cates have  had  a chance  to  make  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  Once  the  policy 
is  issued  in  its  final  form,  the  Justice 
Department  is  expected  to  provide 
funding  for  a number  of  pilot  sites  to 
test  its  effectiveness,  she  added. 


I For  more  information  or  a copy  of 
the  model  policy,  contact  Nancy  Turner 
of  the  IACP  at  800-THE-IACP.  J 


Got  a problem  with  solving 
problems?  Help  is  on  the  way 


Continued  from  Page  1 

responses  in  the  module’s  library,  which 
were  culled  from  existing  literature  on 
problem-solving  efforts  nationwide, 
Haas  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
About  300  questions  have  been  devel- 
oped that  focus  on  three  common  crime 
problems  related  to  domestic  violence, 
gang  and  narcotics  activity,  he  added, 
pointing  out  that  the  problem  catego- 
ries can  be  expanded  upon  as  well. 

Activities  that  have  proven  success- 
ful to  battle  a particular  problem  are 
recorded  and  stored  in  the  module  for 
future  reference,  the  Chief  observed, 
thus  allowing  data  “to  be  passed  around 
the  rest  of  the  department  in  a more 
structured,  systematic  way  rather  than 


just  by  word  of  mouth.” 

“It's  designed  to  evolve  as  opposed 
to  being  a stagnant  product,”  Haas  said. 
“You  keep  building  on  it.  and  it  be- 
comes more  sophisticated  as  you  get 
more  adept  at  problem-solving.” 

The  module  also  includes  an  assess- 
ment component  to  gauge  the  effective- 
ness of  the  response,  as  well  as  the  time 
spent  solving  the  problem,  and  a before- 
and-after  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Mazerolle  added. 

The  system  is  flexible,  the  profes- 
sor noted,  and  does  not  require  a suc- 
cessful resolution  to  utilize  its  other 
capabilities.  “[Officers]  can  go  back  to 
the  scanning  phase  at  any  time,  or  back 
to  the  assessment  phase  before  they 


implement  all  of  their  responses.  They 
can  flip-flop  through  all  of  the  differ- 
ent components,  and  there’s  an  export 
where  they  can  map  out  all  of  the  prob- 
lem," she  said. 

Margret  Streckert,  the  president  of 
Microsystems,  said  Problem-Solver  can 
"empower  the  officer  on  the  street." 
freeing  the  officer  to  spend  more  time 
on  patrol  and  less  time  wading  through 
paperwork. 

“Because  it  gives  him  this  huge 
amount  of  problem-solving  capability 
right  in  his  patrol  car,  he  spends  less 
time  in  the  station,"  she  told  LEN.  “It’s 
a very  accurate,  very  powerful  data- 
collection  system  that  disseminates  in- 
formation in  infinite  ways.” 


Summer  Seminars  by  the  Sea 

COURSES  IN  RESPONDING  TO  CHILD  MALTREATMENT 

Increase  professional  skills  in  assessment,  treatment,  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  child  maltreatment  Choose  from  one  of  three  small  groups  running  concurrently 
each  week  Seminars  held  8 00  AM  - 1200  Noon  daily,  afternoons  are  free 
to  discover  the  relaxed  lifestyle  of  this  sunny  cosmopolitan  city! 


SEMINAR  I,  AUGUST  3-7,  1998,  WESTGATE  HOTEL 

• Object  Relations  Theory  and  Therapy  For  Families  and  Adults  Abused  as  Children 

• Childhood  Dissociative  DLsorders:  Blo/Psycho/Social  Approach 

• Advanced  Investigation  in  the  Sexual  Exploitation  of  Children 


SEMINAR  H,  AUGUST  10-14,  1998,  HOLIDAY  INN  ON  THE  BAY 

• Children  with  Sexual  Behavior  Problems:  Interviewing,  Assessement,  Treatment 

• Understanding  & Using  Evidence  in  Cases  of  Child  Physical/Sexual  Abuse 
• Forensic  Interviewing  Techniques  & Expert  Witness  Testimony  in  Child  Abuse  Cases 


To  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  call.  619/495-4940,  fax  619/974-8018 
or  E-mail  dmaninccp@compuscrve.com 

Presented  by  the  Center  for  Child  Protection,  Children's  Hospital  - San  Diego 
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Model  policy  overlooks 
views  of  Chicago’s 
in-house  expert 


The  woman  believed  to  be  the 
only  victim  advocate  working  in  a 
police  department  to  deal  with 
officer-involved  domestic  violence 
says  she  wasn’t  consulted  for  her 
views  on  the  issue  when  the  IACP 
conducted  a year-long  effort  to 
develop  its  soon-to-bc  released 
model  policy. 

And  Jan  Russell,  who  was  hired 
as  the  Chicago  Police  Department’s 
domestic  violence  advocate  three 
years  ago  following  several  highly 
publicized  spousal  battery  incidents 
involving  cops,  some  of  which 
turned  deadly,  had  plenty  to  say 
about  the  model  policy. 

Russell,  who  provides  counsel- 
ing services  to  spouses  and  partners 
of  abusive  police  officers,  said  the 
IACP  protocol  docs  not  adequately 
define  the  "zero-tolerance"  stance 
it  instructs  agencies  to  adopt  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

“Does  it  mean  that  the  goal  is  to 
fire  all  officers  who  have  commit- 
ted domestic  violence?  I don’t 
think  it’s  clear  in  the  way  it’s 
written,  and  I think  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  in  having  a 
policy  like  that,"  Russell  pointed 
out  in  a recent  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Terminating  officers  for 
domestic-violence  offenses  could 
actually  work  against  the  victim, 
increasing  the  chances  of  retalia- 
tory violence  by  the  attacker,  she 
said.  “Abusers  use  power  and 
control  to  get  what  they  want  in  a 
relationship.  They  understand  those 
dynamics  better  than  anybody,, and 
they  understand  when  somebody 
has  more  power  and  control  than 
they  do  — that  if  they  want  to  keep 
their  jobs,  they  have  to  stop 
abusing. 

“The  power  and  control  the  job 
has  over  the  abuser  can  be  very 
helpful  in  stopping  domestic 
violence,"  Russell  continued.  “If 
they  fire  the  officer  they  no  longer 
have  that,  and  then  there's  nobody 
controlling  the  officer.” 

The  self-perceptions  of  abusers 
who  work  in  law  enforcement, 
Russell  noted,  often  are  "wrapped 
up  in  being  a police  officer  — ‘If 
I'm  not  a police  officer.  I’m  a 
nobody.'  Firing  them  can  have  a 
tremendously  negative  impact  on 
victim  safety  because  they’re  going 
to  blame  her.  not  the  department. 
That  can  increase  her  danger 
dramatically,  particularly  if  they 
decide  they  have  nothing  to  live  for 
because  this  job  is  everything  to 
them." 

Police  departments  can  do  little 
to  save  an  officer's  career  once  he's 
been  convicted  of  a domestic- 


violence  offense  because  of  the 
Federal  law  barring  possession  of  a 
firearm,  which  Russell  says  has 
eroded  options  available  to  victims. 
"My  clients  feel  that  their  options 
urc  being  tuken  away  from  them, 
that  other  victims  can  come 
forward  and  get  assistance  without 
the  kind  of  traumatic  disruptions  to 
their  lives  that  occur  when  the 
abuser  is  a police  officer."  she  said. 
Nor  do  tough  policies  on 

“The  power  the  job  has  over 
the  abuser  can  be  very 
helpful  in  stopping  domestic 
violence.  If  they  fire  the 
officer  they  no  longer  have 
that,  and  then  there's  nobody 
controlling  the  officer." 


officer-involved  domestic  violence 
prompt  troubled  cops  to  get  help, 
according  to  Russell.  Even  the 
Chicago  Police  Department’s 
policies,  which  have  been  hailed  as 
among  the  most  progressive  in  the 
nation,  huve  not  resulted  in  officers 
taking  steps  to  change  their  ways. 

“What  it  has  meant  is  that  those 
abusers  work  much  harder  at 
controlling  the  victim  so  that  the 
information  doesn’t  get  out  there. 
So  rather  than  change,  they  spend 
much  more  energy  on  preventing 
the  department  from  finding  out." 

On  balance,  however,  Russell 
said  the  IACP  deserves  to  be 
commended  for  taking  a very 
strong  stand  on  the  issue,  “consid- 
ering this  is  such  a politically  hot 
topic,  and  there  are  lots  of  police 
officers  who  do  not  think  the 
department  should  be  involved  in 
their  personal  lives  at  all.” 

Before  implementing  a policy 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  Russell 
suggested  that  police  planners 
carefully  study  the  dynamics  of 
domestic  violence  involving  police 
officers,  which  she  said  can  differ 
in  some  significant  ways  from 
domestic  violence  in  the  general 
population. 

"Departments  need  to  be  clear 
about  what  their  goals  arc,”  Russell 
added.  “You  have  to  decide  how 
much  victim  safety  is  going  to  play 
a role  in  the  [policy]  decisions  you 
make.  You  have  to  decide  how 
much  interest  you  have  in  helping 
officers  to  change.  In  my  experi- 
ence, abusers  arc  not  going  to  lake 
a look  at  this  policy,  and  rush  out 
and  get  into  some  kind  of  [therapy] 
group.  They're  going  to  wait  until 
it  affects  them." 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

How  the  Colorado  Springs  P.D. 
is  tackling  domestic  violence 
with  its  “full  system” 
enhanced-response  team. 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  C.  DodenhofT 


Chief  Randall  Aragon  of  the  WhUeville,  N.C.,  Police  Department  is  a fascinating  amalgam  of 
seeming  contradictions.  All  of  his  23  years  in  law  enforcement  have  been  served  in  the  South,  yet  he 
was  bom  and  raised  in  the  tough  East  New  York  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  got  his  initial  law 
enforcement  training  during  a hitch  in  the  military  police,  but  has  a decided  penchant  for  the 
strategies  and  jargon  of  the  business  world,  and  prefers  to  think  of  himself  as  a "CEO"  and  his 
town 's  residents  as  "customers. " He  is  a past  age-group  winner  of  the  state 's  " Toughest  Cop  Alive  " 
competition,  yet  carries  humelf  with  an  unassuming  sensitivity  that  befits  a man  whose  agency  is  a 
two-time  winner  of  the  Governor 's  Award  for  Excellence  in  Community-Oriented  Policing. 

Aragon  is  a leading  apostle  of  problem-oriented  community  policing,  and  the  success  that  he  and 
his  staff  have  achieved  in  Whiteville  has  become  the  envy  of  countless  other  agencies.  All  of  his 
officers  are  officially  known,  in  both  title  and  job  description,  as  Community  Policing  Officers,  and 
must  complete  training  and  a formal  exam  to  earn  that  status.  Even  Whiteville's  sergeants  are  called 
Community  Policing  Sergeants. 

The  52-year-old  Chief  was  brought  in  to  head  a department  suffering  the  ravages  of  low  morale, 
nagging  crime  problems  and  shaky  citizen  confidence.  He  had  already  overhauled  one  police  force 
and  was  being  asked  to  live  up  to  a reputation  for  success  that  preceded  him  to  Whiteville. 

In  any  department,  Aragon  believes  the  transformation  process  begins  with  a firm  foundation  — 
the  proven  business  practice  known  as  Total  Quality  Management.  Aragon  and  the  Whiteville  P.D. 
spent  more  than  a year  building  the  foundation,  based  on  the  TQM  principles  of  participative 
management,  continuous  process  improvement  and  the  use  of  teams  — teams  to  design  the  transi- 
tion to  community  policing,  to  set  gouts  and  objectives,  even  to  design  evaluation  standards  that 
would  work  in  a community-policing  context.  It  all  comes  down  to  what  Aragon  concedes  is  a 
written-off  "Dilbert"  word:  empowerment,  giving  every  member  of  the  organization  a clear  sense 
that  they  have  a hand  and  a slake  in  how  things  get  done. 

The  process  is  not  without  its  risks.  Aragon  warned  Whiteville  ‘s  mayor  that  crime  rates  might  go  up 
at  first,  but  explained  that  it  would  be  due  to  the  citizens'  restored  faith  in  reporting  crimes  to  the 
police.  There  were  also  no  guarantees  that  every  member  of  the  organization  would  buy  into  the 
new  philosophy,  but  careful  selection,  focused  training  and  a measured  approach  to  change  helped 
win  believers.  Policing  is  a risk-taking  venture,  he  says,  and  chiefs  who  are  unwilling  to  take  risks 
should  not  assume  the  mantle  of  leadership  in  the  first  place.  If  he  had  it  to  do  over  again,  Aragon 
says  lie  would  do  things  the  same  way,  mistakes  and  all.  Mistakes  ure  a learning  tool,  he  points  out, 
and  helped  him  develop  his  20  "success  insurance  strategies"  for  community  policing. 

Aragon  harbors  no  doubts  that  his  approach  to  instilling  a community-oriented  fooling  can  work 
in  any  agency  (with  allowances  for  tailoring  to  fit  local  needs).  That  belief  is  currently  being  put  to 
the  test  in  a rather  unusual  way.  Earlier  this  year,  Aragon  was  appointed  as  Whiteville's  Public 
Safety  Director,  a post  that  puts  him  in  overall  command  of  both  the  police  and  fire  departments.  It 
should  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  he  has  already  begun  working  on  a TQM  approach  aimed  at 
giving  Whiteville  its  ver)'  own  community-oriented  Fire  Department  Just  give  him  time. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Police  Chief  Randall  Aragon 
of  Whiteville,  N.C. 


“We  keep  hearing  leaders  say  they’ve  been  doing  community  policing  for  years 
when  really,  you  know,  they’ve  been  riding  around  waving  and  walking  up  to  people 
and  saying  hello.  That’s  not  community  policing;  that’s  public  relations.” 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEW'S:  Whiteville's  community-oncntcd  policing  effort  took  roughly 
two  years  from  concept  to  award-winning  implementation.  Should  one  be  surprised  that  it  took  that 
long,  or  that  it  happened  as  quickly  as  it  did9 

ARAGON:  It's  hard  to  place  a definite  time  frame  on  how  long  it  should  take  to  finalize  your 
community-policing  effort.  One  thing  any  leader  needs  to  keep  in  mind  as  one  of  the  “success 
insurance  strategies"  is  to  take  things  slow.  In  essence,  you  have  to  draw  your  resources  into 
accepting  or  adopting  community-oriented  policing.  It’s  not  an  easy  effort;  in  fact,  it’s  a very  risky 
effort.  My  theme  is  getting  the  foundation  laid,  and  getting  it  solid  and  committed  and  firm,  and 
only  after  that  pulling  your  staff  into  adopting  community-oriented  policing.  1 hear  war  stories  from 
a lot  of  leaders  about  how  they  thrust  their  people  into  it,  that  it's  an  overnight  evolution. 

Everyone’s  so  surprised  that  it’s  sometimes  a big-risk  venture.  So  my  theme  is,  take  your  lime,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes,  gel  your  foundation  right  first. 

LEN:  Is  community-oriented  policing  still  evolving  in  Whiteville  even  as  we  speak9 

ARAGON:  No.  we're  nghl  now  at  a citywidc,  department- wide  approach.  Every  zone  in  our  city  is 
now  involved  in  community-oriented  policing  somehow.  Every  patrol  or  uniformed  officer  is 
practicing  community-oriented  policing  to  the  nth  degree,  really.  We're  kind  of  refining  along  the 
way.  We  started  officially  in  1994,  and  for  maybe  a year  and  a half  I was  developing  a positive 
organizational  culture.  That  is  what  1 recommend.  1 preach  that  when  I teach,  and  when  we  go  and 
mentor  other  cities  that  have  come  in  and  visited  us:  Gel  the  foundation  right  A lot  of  leaders  are 
very  out  of  touch  with  what  this  means.  You’ve  got  to  gel  your  folks  to  willingly  achieve  organiza- 
tional objectives  Ix-adership  involves  influencing  people  to  achieve  organizational  objectives.  What 
I recommend  is  the  TQM  approach.  Total  Quality  Management.  I really  am  an  ardent  believer  in 


TQM.  We  use  that  to  get  everybody  to  understand  what  commitment  is,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
buy  into  a concept  and  work  in  teams.  A lot  of  leaders  read  all  these  glowing  reviews  about 
community  policing,  and  they  really  don’t  know  how  to  get  it  started.  We  spent  a good  year-and-a- 
half  getting  the  foundation  right,  and  then  after  that  we  started  slowly  talking  about  community- 
oriented  policing  and  what  it  really  is,  and  that  became  a learning  process.  Only  after  that,  about  a 
year  later,  did  we  start  using  it  and  bringing  it  into  the  department. 

LEN:  For  those  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  TQM,  could  you  explain  how 
it  served  as  a key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  community  policing? 

ARAGON:  The  traditional  leader  comes  from  a do-it-or-else  kind  of  situation  — I’m  the  boss  and 
this  is  what  we  expect.  The  TQM  concept  focuses  really  on  three  things;  the  use  of  participative 
management;  continuous  process  improvement,  and  the  use  of  teams.  Jablonsky,  one  of  the  gurus  of 
TQM,  states  something  like  it’s  a cooperative  form  of  doing  business  that  relies  on  the  talents  and 
capabilities  of  both  management  and  labor  in  continuously  improving  productivity  and  quality 
through  the  use  of  teams.  If  you  can  pick  through  that,  you'll  see  these  three  elements,  participative 
management,  continuous  process  improvement  and  the  use  of  teams.  And  I wanted  our  people  to 
fully  understand  what  empowerment  is.  You've  heard  that;  it's  the  Dilbert  word,  empowerment,  and 
it's  written  off.  But  empowerment  is  a force  that  energizes.  It’s  the  power  to  fully  lake  a personal 
interest  and  responsibility  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  oiganization  because  they  know  they  have  a 
hand  in  how  things  get  done.  It’s  that  simple.  And  how  do  you  achieve  that?  Well*,  we  got  that 
through  adopting  these  TQM  principles.  To  this  day  it's  part  of  our  training.  We  don't  send  anybody 
to  u three-week  course;  we  just  can’t  afford  that.  However,  our  orientation  training  includes  that;  in 
fact,  we  even  have  the  principles  of  it  on  our  rookie  exam.  With  our  department,  you  receive  about 
six  weeks  of  training  with  a field  training  officer  after  you  graduate  from  the  police  academy.  That 
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“Making  small  mistakes  — of  course,  not  the  disastrous  ones  — will  actually  cement 
the  agency  and  bring  you  together  as  more  of  a team,  as  long  as  you  realize  where 
you  faltered.  ” 


six  weeks  includes  learning  about  TQM  and  what  it  means,  and 
then  it's  on  our  written  rookie  exam. 

Customer  orientation 

LEN:  That  would  cert  mily  seem  to  set  rookies  on  the  right 
course  coming  out  he  academy.  It  puts  a service-orientation 
right  there  on  the  t 

ARAGON:  Yes,  ano  ..e  have  evolved  to  the  point  that  we  have 
brought  citizens  to  a iiighcr  level;  they’re  called  customers  in 
Whiteville.  You  know,  a lot  of  cities  from  around  the  state  come 
in  and  visit  us  to  lcam  what  we’re  doing,  and  they  say,  “Hey, 
there’s  some  kind  of  revolution  going  on  down  there,  and  it’s  a 
good  revolution.”  And  when  they  leave,  they  adopt  this  customer 
term.  We  want  our  citizens  to  believe  that  they  are  truly  believed 
by  us  to  be  our  customers.  We  want  them  to  think  — this  is  what 
we  preach  — that  we  don’t  hold  a monopoly  on  law  enforcement 
services.  When  we  project  that,  which  we’re  doing,  our  custom- 
ers feel  so  elated,  you  know,  they  just  brag:  ‘They  call  us 
customers,  just  like  the  local  electric  company.” 

LEN:  Does  it  surprise  you  at  all  that  Whiteville  and  its  Police 
Department  have  become  a magnet  for  other  localities  that  want 
to  figure  out  how  to  replicate  your  success? 

ARAGON:  It  did  in  the  beginning.  You  know,  we  thought  we 
were  just  doing  the  right  thing,  and  it  was  something  that  we 
needed  to  do.  We  accepted  it  as  being  the  way  you  do  business. 
But  then,  after  I published  a few  articles,  we  started  getting  calls 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  People  wanted  me  to  send  them 
checklists,  and  they  started  coming  down  to  our  state  to  visit.  Our 
guys  couldn’t  wait  to  be  part  of  this  orientation.  We  know  we’ve 
got  a lot  of  strategies  that  are  just  working  superbly.  We’re  not 
giving  away  secrets,  really.  We're  trying  to  enhance  everybody’s 
quality  of  life  throughout  the  United  States. 

LEN:  It  seems  that  the  implementation  went  through  with 
minimal  resistance.  Was  it  the  groundwork  that  was  laid,  or 
perhaps  were  the  men  and  women  of  the  Whiteville  P.D.  just 
hungry  for  meaningful  change? 

ARAGON:  They  were  hungry  for  change,  but  not  everybody. 
There  were  just  a select  few  that  had  heard  about  community 
policing,  so  I drew  upon  those  informal  leaders  to  bring  them  into 
the  fold.  One  of  the  success  strategies  is  development  of  a 
transition  team,  a cross-section  of  the  whole  agency  to  actually 
bring  us  where  we  wanted  to  go  and  come  up  with  the  vision, 
rather  than  make  it  a chief’s  thing.  So  many  leaders  really  start 
out  on  the  wrong  foot  by  making  it  the  chiefs  thing.  We  wanted 
it  to  be  a staff  concept.  So  again,  jumping  back  to  the  TQM 
principles  of  teamwork,  we  developed  a transition  team  with  a 
team  leader.  I was  on  the  team  as  a facilitator,  but  they  developed 
the  direction  we  should  go  in.  So  here’s  the  entire  department 
looking  at  a team  of  their  own  people.  We  had  civilians  on  it,  we 
had  ranking  people,  non-ranking  people.  It  was  just  a cross- 
section.  They  were  plotting  the  course  — and  don’t  forget,  they 
were  getting  the  TQM  training  also.  The  ideas  were  self- 
generated, and  then  the  empowerment  kicked  in,  so  it  wasn’t  just 
the  chief’s  thing  or  a top  echelon  thing. 

It  works  everywhere 

LEN:  Is  this  something  that  worked  in  large  part  because  the 
Whiteville  P.D.  is  the  size  that  it  is,  or  would  this  kind  of  an 
evolutionary,  participatory  process  work  in  a larger  organization? 

ARAGON:  It  will  work  everywhere,  and  we’ve  proven  that. 
High  Point’s  top  leaders  came  down  to  us  and  then  we  did  a 
follow-up  visit  to  them,  and  we  explained  exactly  what  we’re 
doing  here.  It’s  kind  of  like  one-size-fits-all  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  concept.  The  procedures  might  have  to  be  tailored  a little 
bit.  but  the  concept  is  basically  the  same  of  having  a trained  team 
that  knows  what  empowerment  is,  knows  the  principles  of  TQM 
and  so  forth,  and  then  putting  them  on  a course.  Of  course.  High 
Point’s  strategies  are  going  to  be  different,  but  they  have  a 
transition  team  going,  and  they're  doing  the  same  thing.  A lot  of 
agencies  don’t  do  that  They  start  out  with  a general  order  that 
says  “We’re  going  to  do  community  policing."  To  me,  policing  is 
a risk  anyway.  Don’t  front-load  it. 

LEN:  You  routinely  refer  to  police  chiefs  as  CEOs.  That’s 
business  jargon.  Is  it  a tell-tale  sign  of  where  you're  coming  Irom 
in  terms  of  running  a department? 

ARAGON:  Precisely.  I feel  like  it's  a business  venture.  A police 


chief  is  a businessman;  his  profits  are  the  positive  satisfactions 
received  by  the  customer.  So  I try,  using  the  TQM  principle,  to 
condition  myself  and  my  staff  to  give  it  a business  aura.  I know 
we've  got  to  be  regimented,  but  I try  to  lose  that  air  as  much  as 
possible  and  approach  it  as  a businessman.  When  people  ask, 
“You’re  what?”  I say.  “I’m  the  CEO,”  and  it  makes  me  proud  to 
know  that  I am. 

LEN:  You  were  hired  in  Whiteville  specifically  to  implement  a 
community-policing  philosophy.  Whose  idea  was  it  to  shift  the 
department  to  this  footing:  the  officers,  the  community,  local 
political  leaders,  or  some  combination  of  all  of  these? 

ARAGON:  All  of  the  above.  There  was  a lot  of  discontent  a few 
years  ago,  and  very  bad  morale.  A bunch  of  lawsuits  had 
developed  and  the  Chief  had  resigned.  In  fact,  one  editorial 
indicated  the  department  was  a shambles.  It  needed  to  go  in  a 
different  direction,  and  more  than  anything,  the  department 
unquestionably  needed  a renewal  of  its  self-esteem  from  the 
bottom  up.  The  city  manager  I worked  for  had  heard  about 
community  policing,  and  he  thought  that  would  be  the  cure  for  it, 
and  he  knew  that  I had  some  experience  in  it. 

LEN:  I was  about  to  ask  if  the  fact  that  you  were  hired  specifi- 
cally to  implement  community  policing  in  Whiteville  suggested 
that  you  had  already  done  it  successfully  in  another  agency  . 

ARAGON:  I had  taught  it  in  college,  and  I had  implemented  it  in 
another  agency,  Selma,  N.C.,  prior  to  coming  to  Whiteville.  Of 
course  at  that  point  it  was  just  getting  started;  it  was  becoming  a 


very  important  evolution  in  the  United  States.  You  kept  hearing 
about  agencies  that  were  doing  it,  but  not  to  the  magnitude  that 
we’ve  implemented  it  in  Whiteville.  But  I had  the  experience  and 
a little  bit  of  know-how. 

Mistakes  & all 

LEN:  You’ve  been  quoted  as  saying  that  if  you  had  it  to  do  all 
over  again,  you'd  do  it  the  same  way.  Mistakes  and  all?  Isn’t  that 
a rather  bold  assessment  on  your  part? 

ARAGON:  By  making  some  of  the  mistakes  that  we  did.  it  made 
us  better.  I remember  being  asked  that  in  past  interviews  by 
psychiatrists:  “If  you  had  to  do  it  all  over  again,  would  you  do 
anything  different?”  And  I said  the  same  thing:  No,  I wouldn’t. 
And  he'd  say  that  sounds  kind  of  ridiculous.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
this.  I’m  a product  of  my  mistakes,  and  I wouldn't  appreciate 
where  I’m  at  if  I didn’t  make  those  mistakes 

The  mistakes  we  made  along  the  way  are  why  I developed  the 
20  success  insurance  strategies,  to  help  people  to  try  and  not  lose 
productivity,  and  not  have  that  down  time  if  they  can  help  it. 
We’ve  had  some  setbacks,  nothing  disastrous,  but  some  where  we 
wasted  a month  or  two,  and  we  maybe  could  have  been  there 
quicker.  Making  small  mistakes  — of  course,  not  the  disastrous 
ones  — will  actually  cement  the  agency  and  bring  you  together 
as  more  of  a team,  as  long  as  you  realize  where  you  faltered.  So 
that’s  why  I’m  saying,  yes,  I would  do  the  Whiteville  model 
again,  even  with  the  small  setbacks  we’ve  had,  because  it’s  made 
us  a stronger  unit. 

LEN:  The  demographics  of  Whiteville  are  interesting,  to  put  it 
mildly.  It’s  a relatively  small  city  of  about  6.000,  with  a fairly 
standurd  racial  and  ethnic  makeup.  But  as  a county  seat  and  a 
local  commercial  hub.  that  population  probably  doubles  or  triples 
during  the  course  of  a business  day,  which  changes  the  whole 
picture  a little.  In  keeping  with  that,  what  aspects  of  community 
policing  in  Whiteville  are  a textbook  approach,  and  what  aspects 
would  you  describe  as  a custom  fit  or  unique  to  your  city? 

ARAGON:  That's  a good  question.  We  re  not  a huge  city,  but 
during  the  day.  we  have  15.000,  20.000  or  25,000  people  come  to 
the  city  to  go  to  work,  eat  and  shop,  and  that’s  where  you've  got 
to  tailor  your  approach  according  to  your  demographics.  We 
might  only  have  6,000,  6.500  living  here,  but  during  the  daytime, 
it’s  a booming  metropolis,  because  if  you’re  going  to  buy 
anything  in  the  county,  you're  probably  going  to  come  to  the  city 


of  Whiteville.  We  have  some  of  the  sections  of  the  city  where  we 
have  30  to  60  thousand  cars  passing  in  one  24-hour  period.  So.  of 
course,  we  have  our  crashes  — about  800  a year.  We  have  the 
larcenies,  we  have  the  damage  to  property,  all  those  things  of  a 
city  maybe  four  or  five  times  larger,  and  it  happens  with  people 
who  don’t  live  here.  So  we  hud  to  tailor  our  needs  and  our  efforts 
because  of  that.  Now  you  might  have  some  city  that  is  the  county 
seat  and  it’s  just  like  a Mayberry  situation  where  nothing  ever 
really  happens.  Thut  CEO  is  going  to  have  to  tailor  his  commu- 
nity policing  effort  und  muybe  do  something  less  aggressive  in 
the  crime  control  strategy  part  of  it  because  of  the  way  it  is.  But 
we  had  a unique  situation  here  and  whut  we  did  worked  for  us. 
It’s  all  part  of  tailoring  your  effort  and  how  you  adapt  it. 

Target-specific  beginnings 

LEN:  Of  the  6,500  or  so  people  who  make  up  Whiteville 's  full- 
time population,  many  of  them  live  in  Federally  subsidized,  low- 
income  housing,  a potentially  significant  factor  in  terms  of  how 
that  segment  of  the  population  may  wish  to  be  policed.. . . 

ARAGON:  Our  community  policing  efforts  initially  became 
target-specific  in  the  at-risk  ureas  of  the  city,  the  public  housing 
areas.  I believe  you’ll  find  that  most  cities  end  up  sturting  it  in 
those  areas,  and  then  expanding  it  to  a cilywide  approach.  We 
started  in  the  at-risk  areas  where  the  low  income,  the  high  crime 
and  the  high  fear  of  crime  area  were  — und  that’s  posed  an 
unfortunate  dilemma.  What  we  now  find  is  that  we  could  not 
withdraw  our  resources  from  those  areas;  our  communities 
wouldn’t  tolerate  that.  It's  worked  in  those  areas  on  the  east  side 


and  west  side  of  our  city,  where  we  do  have  Federally  subsidized 
areas.  They're  light-years  different  from  what  they  used  to  be  due 
to  our  efforts.  Thut’s  a success  story  that  anybody  who  begins  it 
and  adopts  the  right  strategy  will  see.  But  I want  to  bring  to  the 
forefront  that  any  city,  any  CEO  who  adopts  a target-specific 
approach  that  is  working  in  one  specific  area  with  community 
policing  and  doesn’t  expand  it  citywide  is  really  doing  all  of  their 
customers  a disservice.  A lot  of  CEO's  don't  realize  thut  it  needs 
to  be  citywide  and  department -wide  eventually.  You  just  can’t 
have  some  officers  doing  community  policing  and  some  not. 
That's  where  you  start  your  inner  turmoil. 

A risk-taking  venture 

LEN:  So  as  the  philosophy  is  being  implemented,  it  should  be 
made  clear  to  all  employees  that  community  policing  will 
become  everyone's  way  of  doing  business  at  some  point? 

ARAGON:  Yes.  It's  not  just  a temporary  measure  that’s  going  to 
fade  away.  It's  going  to  end  up  that  everybody  wearing  a uniform 
is  going  to  be  understanding  what  the  philosophy  is  and  what  the 
strategics  arc  to  achieve  that  end.  You  have  a lot  of  conflict,  but 
to  me,  policing  is  a risk-taking  adventure  anyway,  both  internally 
and  externally.  You  do  have  backlash.  And  thut's  one  of  the 
biggest  things  that  can  spell  disaster,  the  backlash  that  comes 
internally  and  externally.  It's  one  thing  we’re  experts  on. 

LEN:  Some  people,  some  CEOs,  to  use  your  term,  are  experts  on 
taking  risks  while  others  are  experts  on  avoiding  risk.... 

ARAGON:  I know,  and  I’ve  learned  after  my  many  years  of 
leadership  how  to  balance  that.  If  you’re  going  to  be  a leader, 
there's  risk;  it  comes  with  it.  You  take  the  risk  and  use  proper 
judgment.  And  if  you  don't  want  to  take  a risk.  I don’t  think  you 
need  to  be  a leader;  you  need  to  be  a follower  and  settle  for  that. 

LEN:  Were  there  any  ways  in  which  the  demographics  of 
Whiteville  made  implementation  of  community  policing  a 
challenge? 

ARAGON:  We  had  to  tailor  it  quite  a bit.  You  know.  I mentioned 
earlier  about  “one  size  fits  all.”  What  I meant  by  that  was  that 
you  have  to  build  the  positive  organizational  culture,  you've  got 
to  use  some  kind  of  total  quality  management  technique.  You 
can’t  use  “one  size  fits  all”  as  far  as  developing  your  Community- 
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“If  you’re  going  to  be  a leader,  there’s  risk;  it  comes  with 
it.  You  take  the  risk  and  use  proper  judgment.  If  you  don’t 
want  to  take  a risk,  I don’t  think  you  need  to  be  a leader.” 
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policing  effort.  Wc  have  some  areas  in  the  city  that  are  literally 
crime-free,  and  wc  had  to  balance  the  fact  that  some  areas,  even 
though  they're  not  crime-ridden  or  at  risk,  wc  had  to  give  them 
some  attention  because  that  would  create  a backlash  on  us.  We 
knew  wc  had  traffic  problems,  wc  knew  wc  had  a lot  of  larcenies 
— we  have  malls.  Most  of  the  larcenies  we  have  arc  shoplifting 
and  gas  drive-offs,  and  it’s  hard  to  prevent  that.  That's  something 
the  business  needs  to  take  some  proactive  steps  on.  So  what  wc 
zoomed  in  on  was  doing  something  in  the  schools,  doing 
something  in  the  neighborhoods  themselves,  getting  out  there  and 
making  sure  that  ever’’  single  customer  knew  we  were  moving  in 
to  help  them  in  a partnership  to  solve  their  community  problems 
jointly.  That  was  our  biggest  thrust,  getting  out  into  the  communi- 
ties. When  I and  some  of  my  staff  go  out  and  do  our  lectures  and 
talks,  wc  keep  hearing  CEOs  say  that  they've  been  doing 
community  policing  for  years.  Wc  laugh;  it's  kind  of  like  an 
insult.  Those  leaders  say  they've  been  doing  it  for  years  when 
really,  you  know,  they’ve  been  riding  around  waving  and  walking 
up  to  people  and  saying  hello.  That’s  not  community  policing; 
that's  public  relations.  And  that's  another  side  that  bothers  me. 

Everyone’s  interests  at  heart 

LEN:  Obviously  the  15,000  or  so  extra  people  come  to 
Whitevillc  in  the  course  of  a day  have  to  be  considered  part  of 
your  service  population  somehow,  because  even  though  they're 
not  residents  or  local  taxpayers,  they  nonetheless  do  consume 
services.  The  community  is  spoken  for  in  terms  of  neighborhood 
watch  groups  and  community  councils  and  so  forth,  but  who 
looks  out  for  the  interests  of  the  transient  or  commuter  population 
in  Whitevillc  when  it  comes  to  crafting  community  policing? 

ARAGON:  Well,  another  technique  we  use  is  called  our 
leadership  council.  The  leadership  council  is  part  of  our  “big 
six,"  and  once  again  that’s  a principle  of  community  policing,  the 
big  six,  which  involves  the  business  community,  elected  officials, 
the  media,  officers,  our  customers  and  other  officials.  Wc  meet 
quarterly.  Again.  I'm  the  facilitator  on  that,  and  my  staff  will  be 
there,  along  with  all  these  other  folks  I mentioned.  This  is  when 
wc  have  the  big  forum  to  determine  if  wc  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  not  only  our  people  who  physically  reside  here,  but  also  the 
needs  of  the  customers  who  come  in  and  want  to  patronize  and 
purchase  and  go  to  school,  etc.  So  you're  right.  You  can  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  those  people  are  also  part  of  what  makes  the 
city  so  valuable  quality-of-lifc-wise.  It’s  the  ones  who  just  spend 
a few  minutes  in  town.  But  we’ve  been  successful  even  there;  the 
feedback  we're  getting  from  them  is  superb. 

LEN:  Even  if  a city's  residents  overwhelmingly  said  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  police  service,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  the  same  if 
tliat  were  offset  by  10,000  commuters  saying  that  the  city  and  its 
police  force  stink.. 

ARAGON:  Yes,  but  we  don't  have  that.  I’ll  be  out  doing  talks 
and  I'll  hear  somebody  from  another  town  say.  you  know.  “We’re 
all  so  proud  that  y'all  arc  doing  this,  and  we  wish  our  city  would 
do  this."  And  then  I think,  well,  I've  talked  to  their  city,  and  the 
city  doesn’t  want  to  take  that  step.  You  kind  of  wonder  why  they 
don't.  I've  heard  all  kinds  of  different  stories:  that  they’re  not  big 
enough,  or  "Well.  I've  been  doing  that  for  years."  Yeah,  you've 
been  doing  that  for  years;  you’ve  been  shaking  hands,  doing  the 
grin-and-wave  routine.  That’s  not  community  policing,  and  their 
customers  become  kind  of  like  stepchildren  because  they're  not 
giving  them  the  full  service  thut  they  can. 

LEN:  Often,  too.  it  seems,  when  people  say,  "Well,  we've  been 
doing  that."  in  the  next  breath  they'll  say,  "But  it  doesn’t  work," 
as  if  to  draw  a sweeping  conclusion  based  on  shaking  a few 
hands  and  checking  in  on  merchants  from  time  to  time. 

ARAGON:  That's  just  it.  and  you  know  they're  not  going  to 
change.  They're  not  getting  the  full  worth  of  their  police  force 
because  they  think  they're  doing  something  that's  been  around 
for  20  years. 

Undefeated  champs 

LEN:  The  news  item  that  first  brought  you  to  our  attention  was 
your  winning  a second  consecutive  Governor's  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Community  Policing  — the  first  two  years  that  the 
award  has  been  offered,  in  fact.  At  some  point  are  you  folks 
going  to  retire  as  undefeated  champions  and  give  someone  else  a 
chance  to  win? 

ARAGON:  Well,  the  second  year,  when  the  assessment  team 
left,  they  didn't  give  us  the  positive  air  that  the  first  one  did.  So 
the  talk  of  this  department  was.  well,  we  didn't  gel  a good  feeling 


from  the  assessment  team,  and  besides,  they've  got  to  give  it  to 
somebody  else;  they  don't  want  us  to  monopolize  it,  you  know. 
So  1 just  convinced  myself  that  somebody  else  would  get  it. 
Then,  boom!  We  ended  up  getting  it.  And.  as  I found  that  out 
later,  we  totally  maxed  all  the  points.  This  did  not  come  by 
accident.  We  worked  hard  for  it.  but  we  know  we’re  doing  the 
right  thing.  That's  what  makes  us  feel  good.  It  wasn’t  just  a 
bunch  of  eyewash.  They  interviewed  people  at  random  — our 
community-policing  officers,  as  we  call  them  — and  every  CPO 
interviewed  had  nothing  but  glowing  reviews  about  what  they 
did.  and  how  uplifting  it  is  to  them  when  they  go  home  at  night 
knowing  that  they've  worked  a little  area  that  they  are  fully  in 
control  of  and  are  held  accountable  for.  That's  the  nature  of  the 
game.  When  you  go  home,  we  want  everybody  to  realize  that 
they've  contributed,  and  it  wasn’t  just  lip  service. 

The  bottom  line 

LEN:  To  continue  in  the  business  metaphor  you  favor,  there 
should  be  a bottom  line  here,  with  customer  satisfaction  being 

“Our  community-policing  officers 
had  nothing  but  glowing  reviews 
about  what  they  did;  and  how 
uplifting  it  is  to  them  when  they  go 
home  at  night  knowing  that  they’ve 
worked  a little  area  that  they  are 
fully  in  control  of  and  are  held 
accountable  for.  We  want  everybody 
to  realize  that  they’ve  contributed, 
and  it  wasn’t  just  lip  service.” 

just  one  part  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  an  impact  on  crime  rates 
would  seem  to  be  a must.  What  have  your  community  policing 
efforts  achieved  in  practical,  bottom-line  terms  — crime  rates, 
fear  of  crime  and  quality-of-life  considerations? 

ARAGON:  Community  policing  is  meant  to  do  several  things:  to 
prevent  and  control  crime,  to  restore  and  maintain  order  and  to 
reduce  the  citizens'  fear  of  crime.  That’s  what  we're  after;  that's 
the  bottom  line  of  everything  in  law  enforcement.  What  you  will 
see  when  you  adopt  a community  policing  effort,  and  this  is  a 
teachable  fact,  is  that  reported  crime  will  go  up  the  first  three  to 
five  years  in  your  jurisdiction.  That's  a definite,  and  a total 
paradox.  I had  to  brief  my  mayor  and  my  manager  before  we 
even  began.  I said,  “Look,  let  me  just  lay  this  out.  If  crime  goes 
up  for  the  next  few  years,  don’t  think  we’re  losing."  And  they 
were  just  shaking  their  heads.  Our  mayor’s  a super  man;  he's 
been  there  16  terms,  and  he  says,  "What  are  you  talking  about?"  I 
had  to  explain  that  people  are  going  to  report  things  once  they 
realize  how  competent  we  are  in  our  services.  They’re  going  to 
report  things  they  never  reported  in  their  life.  In  1996,  crime 
increased  6 percent  over  the  prior  year.  And  last  year,  crime  went 
up  5 percent.  So  we  have  had  somewhat  of  an  increase.  But  let 
me  tell  you  something.  The  fear  of  crime  has  plummeted.  That  is 
what  we're  really  after.  Sure.  I want  crime  to  go  down;  we  do 
want  that.  But  the  key  is,  although  crime  is  going  up  somewhat, 
the  fear  of  crime  is  going  down. 

LEN:  Is  that  something  you’ve  measured,  or  is  it  more  of  a gut 
feeling  on  your  part? 

ARAGON:  It's  been  gut  feeling,  but  we  recently  had  a high- 
powered  survey  of  the  community  done,  and  in  essence  it  stated 
that  the  Whiteville  Police  Department  are  heroes.  There’s  just  a 
whole  positive  feeling  toward  the  officers’  work,  toward  the 
theme  of  community  policing  and  everything  it  stands  for: 
preventing  and  controlling  crime,  restoring  and  maintaining  order 
and  reducing  citizens'  fear  of  crime.  They  like  what  we're  doing, 
and  they  wouldn't  want  us  to  change  what  we're  doing.  In  fact, 
the  statistician  doing  the  survey  was  astounded.  He'd  never  done 
one  that  received  so  many  positive  reviews. 


We’re  also  going  up  for  national  accreditation  this  November 
for  the  first  time;  that’s  something  we've  been  working  for  3 Vi 
years.  As  part  of  that,  we  did  an  employee  survey,  and  we're 
exceeding  our  greatest  expectations  as  far  as  positive  reviews 
even  from  our  employees.  So  we're  not  only  making  our 
customers  happy;  the  employees  are  happy,  too.  Sometimes  just 
the  opposite  happens.  You'll  be  satisfying  your  customers  and 
you’ll  have  all  this  internal  backlash.  Or  you’ve  got  your 
employees  feeling  good,  and  the  customers  can’t  stand  to  walk 
out  to  the  police  department  and  to  make  contact  with  them. 
We’re  doing  it  on  both  fronts,  so  if  that's  a measure  of  success, 
we've  got  it. 

LEN:  What  about  the  third  factor  you  cited,  the  quality-of-life 
considerations?  How  are  things  playing  out  in  that  regard? 

ARAGON:  If  we  didn't  have  that  I'd  be  very  disappointed.  The 
customers  themselves  have  indicated  that  they  feel  the  quality  of 
life  has  been  enhanced,  that  their  neighborhoods  are  in  better 
shape  than  they've  ever  been,  and  that  they  feel  more  esteem  and 
more  commitment  to  their  own  neighborhoods.  That  was  due  to 
community-policing  efforts. 

A smooth  fit 

LEN:  Many  observers  have  taken  issue  with  the  idea  of  imple- 
menting community-oriented  policing  in  the  context  of  a 
traditional  rank  and  organizational  structure.  How  did  that  work 
out  with  the  Whiteville  P.D.?  Where  did  you  have  to  make 
changes?  Where  did  it  fit  smoothly? 

ARAGON:  We  didn't  change  our  organizational  structure  in 
terms  of  the  hierarchy.  Sergeants  remained  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  remained  lieutenants.  The  thing  that  we  did  at  the 
bottom  end  was  with  the  officers,  as  I mentioned  earlier.  You 
need  to  go  in  and  look  at  your  job  descriptions.  Officers  are 
traditionally  called  officers,  and  they  have  certain  duties.  They 
will  be  able  to  effect  an  arrest,  chase  the  bad  guy,  and  all  the 
things  that  go  along  with  catching  crooks.  What  we  had  to  add  in 
there  was  the  fact  that  they  had  to  communicate,  develop 
community  watches,  do  introductory  visits,  do  all  these  things 
that  are  involved  in  community  policing.  So  the  only  significant 
thing  we  did  in  the  job  structure  is  that  the  bottom-line  officer, 
who  was  just  called  a policeman  or  a patrolman,  is  now  called  a 
community  policing  officer.  The  sergeants  are  the  same  way; 
they’re  called  community  policing  sergeants.  We're  very  liberal 
when  it  comes  to  uniforms  — that's  another  TQM  thing.  In  North 
Carolina,  we  usually  have  very  mild  winters.  Some  days  you 
could  wear  pullover  knit  shirts  with  a collar.  It's  part  of  the 
uniform,  a black  golf  shirt  with  a nice  embroidered  badge.  But 
where  it  used  to  read  “Patrolman,"  it  now  reads  “Community 
Policing  Officer."  The  thing  is,  if  you’re  going  to  expect 
community  policing  to  work  out,  let’s  call  them  that. 

That's  been  the  biggest  structural  change;  I haven't  changed 
the  organization  beyond  that.  And  in  most  police  organizations,  I 
believe,  community  policing  would  fall  right  into  place  in  the 
paramilitary  setup.  It's  just  a matter  of  making  sure  people  have 
the  right  job  description. 

LEN:  Several  years  ago.  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  came 
out  and  said  he  was  putting  a high  priority  on  the  development 
and  implementation  of  community  policing  in  the  state.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  this  seems  a rather  bold  and  uncommon 
pronouncement  for  a governor,  has  this  commitment  translated 
into  resources  for  local  governments? 

ARAGON:  Most  definitely.  The  Governor  has  firmly  slated  that 
he  will  support  it  as  a priority,  and  it's  held  up.  We  have  received 
a lot  of  grant  money  from  the  state  Department  of  Crime  Control 
and  Public  Safety,  which  is  where  the  Federal  funds  go,  to  be 
meted  out  as  needed.  So  he’s  been  true.  Gov.  Jim  Hunt  has 
walked  his  talk,  as  has  his  staff,  and  he’s  made  it  very  clear  that  if 
you  wish  to  pursue  this,  he's  going  to  support  it  and  get  you  the 
resources  you  need. 

LEN:  The  Governor  is  limited  to  two  successive  terms.  Do  you 
gel  any  sense  that  the  emphasis  on  community  policing  would 
outlast  his  tenure? 

ARAGON:  I think  it's  going  to  continue.  He's  not  given  up  the 
reins  on  community-onented  policing  by  any  means.  Of  course, 
his  term  is  going  to  be  over  in  a year  or  so,  but  if  the  new 
governor,  whoever  that's  going  to  be,  has  been  keeping  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  he's  going  to  have  to  be  very  supportive  of  this 
movement  because  it’s  just  getting  better  and  better.  You  know 
and  I know  that  this  cornucopia  of  funding  for  community 
policing  is  going  to  close  some  day,  and  you're  going  to  have  to 
start  footing  your  own  bill.  The  seed  money,  as  we  call  it,  is 
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Aragon:  “I  constantly  reinvent  myself.” 


going  to  end  sooner  or  later.  That’s  a big  question  facing  a lot  of 
city  councils  and  budgetary  operators:  When  it  stops,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  all  these  people  we  have  on  grants? 

LEN:  A lot  of  departments  are  already  facing  the  music. . . . 

ARAGON:  I've  seen  good  friends  of  mine,  other  CEOs,  that  had 
10,  11.  12  officers,  and  they’re  going  to  be  stripped  because  their 
government  can't  afford  the  cost.  And  that’s  a shame  because  it's 
from  tiny  acoms  that  mighty  oaks  grow. 

Opportunity  knocks 

LEN:  Is  it,  perhaps,  a case  of  being  “confronted  with  insur- 
mountable opportunities."  where,  if  the  departments  had  done 
their  homework  and  successfully  implemented  community 
policing  when  they  had  the  Federally  funded  officers  on  hand,  it 
would  now  offer  a chance  to  see  if  the  baby  could  walk  on  its 
own  after  the  officers  leave? 

ARAGON:  It  goes  back  to  what  I mentioned  earlier.  If  you 
started  with  this  approach  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  you  had  done 
as  some  CEOs  have  done,  with  a little  target-specific  section 
working  community  policing,  maybe  two,  three  or  four  officers 
— many  big  agencies  devote  a section  of  the  department  to  it 
while  everybody  else  is  doing  the  traditional  policing,  going  call 
to  call  24-by-7.  They’re  not  developing  their  preventive  tools  and 
they're  not  solving  problems;  they’re  just  fighting  fires.  That’s 
going  to  hit  some  day  and  the  loan  is  going  to  come  due  because 
they  have  not  spread  this  philosophy  department-wide.  They 
started  it  as  a small  team  and  they’re  still  doing  it.  And  the  thing 
is,  what  are  you  going  to  have?  You're  going  to  have  that  little 
section  of  the  community  that’s  had  attention  from  the  commu- 
nity-policing officers,  while  the  rest  of  the  city  is  still  doing 
traditional  policing,  going  from  call  to  call  to  call.  And  when  the 
grants  stop,  what  do  they  have?  They’ve  still  got  problems.  If 
they  were  to  evolve  totally,  with  the  whole  city  using  the  effort, 
they  probably  won't  mind  if  they  lose  a couple  of  officers.  They 
wouldn’t  have  that  problem.  But  they  haven't  been  proactive,  if 
you  see  what  I’m  saying. 

LEN:  In  other  words,  some  chiefs  and  departments  have  been 
wasting  a lot  of  time  during  three  years  of  grant  funding  by  not 
pushing  the  envelope  of  community  policing  ... 

ARAGON:  If  you  got  your  seed  money  and  two  or  three 
officers,  and  no  one  else  is  doing  community  policing,  what  do 
they  have  when  it’s  over?  They’ve  got  community  policing  in 
only  one  section  of  the  city.  You’re  really  just  displacing  the 
criminals.  One  of  the  principles  I preach  is  that  a lot  of  times 
you’re  just  displacing  the  crooks,  and  they  just  go  into  another 
sector  of  the  community.  Really,  the  bottom  line  is  that  if  you  got 
the  seed  money,  develop  your  effort  to  be  citywide.  This  way. 
down  the  road,  whether  your  keep  your  staff  the  same  or  do  away 
with  it  by  attrition,  you’ve  got  the  entire  city  thinking,  sleeping, 
working  toward  problem-solving. 

LEN:  And  thereby  give  the  department  a far  better  chance  of 
maintaining  course  and  speed  in  terms  of  serving  its  customers, 
even  after  the  grant  money  runs  out? 

ARAGON:  Yes,  and  that’s  the  point.  That's  why  we  are  totally 
community  policing.  Every  officer  that  works  at  the  Police 
Department  has  his  own  neighborhood.  And  we're  holding  them 
to  solving  problems  and  preventing  crime  and  reducing  crime.  In 
fact,  they  are  rated  as  to  how  they  perform.  Just  to  give  you  one 
example,  we  have  officers  who  shine  their  shoes,  they  look  sharp, 
they  keep  their  hair  cut.  their  cars  clean.  But  come  evaluation 
time,  they  don't  receive  good  evaluations  because  holistically, 
they’ve  done  the  traditional  policing  effort;  they  haven’t  actually 
solved  community  problems  in  their  area.  The  area  hasn't 
received  the  attention.  They  haven't  made  the  introductory  visits 
they’re  supposed  to  do.  which  means  getting  out  of  the  car, 
introducing  themselves  to  their  customers,  developing  a commu- 
nity watch  with  an  adequate  number  of  people,  etc.  They're 
catching  the  bad  guys,  which  is  required,  but  the  whole  picture 
has  not  been  attended  to. 

Measuring  up 

LEN:  Normally,  one  would  think  that  developing  the  kind  of 
evaluation  measure  you’re  describing  would  be  at  best  problem- 
atic, maybe  even  next  to  impossible,  given  that  officers  would 
say  you  can’t  measure  these  things.  But  might  it  be  possible  that, 
given  the  teamwork  approaches  and  participatory  nature  of 
management  that  TQM  has  built  into  your  organization,  that  the 
evaluation  methodologies  were  more  or  less  agreed  to  by  all 
parties  concerned? 


ARAGON:  Exactly.  In  our  TQM  approach,  we  make  sure  up 
front  that  there’s  agreed-upon  objectives  and  goals.  We  look  at 
them  during  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  actually  pull 
that  out.  Then  the  officers  are  evaluated  based  on  the  agreed- 
upon  goals  and  objectives,  which  are  the  typical  community- 
policing objectives:  visitations,  developing  community  watches, 
preventing  crime,  customer  satisfaction.  We  look  at  that  and  we 
grade  them.  Essentially,  we  were  counting  beans,  like,  did  you 
arrest  your  bad  guys?  That's  important,  of  course.  Crooks  still  go 
to  jail  in  community  policing;  we  don't  make  any  bones  about 
that.  Now,  though,  they  go  to  jail  even  better.  Now  the  customers 
tell  us  who’s  doing  what  — unlike  before,  when  we  had  to 

When  we  hire  officers,  we  hire  them 
based  on  whether  they  can  solve 
problems.  We  ask  them  that.  It  used 
to  be:  “Can  you  shoot?”  “Can  you 
communicate?”  Now  it’s  also,  “Can 
you  solve  problems?” 


practically  pull  teeth,  begging  them  to  help.  They're  coming  to  us 
because  they're  confident  in  what  we’re  doing. 

LEN:  And,  of  course,  officers  are  all  taught  these  principles  in 
their  rookie  training  or  their  field  training,  so  there  should  really 
be  no  surprises.  When  it  comes  time  forevaluation,  everybody 
knows  what  the  criteria  for  success  or  failure  will  be 

ARAGON:  Exactly.  Even  when  we  hire  officers,  we  hire  them 
based  on  whether  they  can  solve  problems;  that’s  one  of  the  key 
issues.  We  ask  that.  It  used  to  be:  "Can  you  shoot?"  "Can  you 
communicate?"  Now  it’s  also.  "Can  you  solve  problems?"  And 
you’ll  have  the  types  who  say.  "What?"  That’s  the  one  you  don’t 
hire.  And  when  you  do  hire  them  and  they  fall  into  accepting  this, 
and  you  see  that  they  can  do  it.  first  you’ve  got  to  train  them 
right.  In  our  basic  training  after  they  finish  at  the  police  academy, 
we  have  a minimal  FTO  training  course,  which  is  six  weeks  of 
riding  with  another  FTO.  Part  of  that  is  community-policing 
training,  which  we  tailor  for  us.  and  they  are  actually  tested  on 
their  knowledge  of  community  policing.  They  have  to  ride  a bike 
They  have  to  go  on  visitations  with  a veteran  officer.  And  when 
they  pass  two  tests  — the  traditional  test  for  officers,  what  we 
call  the  rookie  exam,  and  the  community-policing  test  — they  get 
a little  green  tag  to  put  on  their  epaulet,  which  signifies  that 
they've  received  the  community-policing  training  and  passed  it. 
So  there’s  actually  an  empowerment  thing;  they  receive  an  award 


for  learning  a concept. 

Now  wc’vc  got  to  go  into  their  job  and  set  gouls  and  objec- 
tives for  the  year,  and  then,  as  you  mentioned,  wo  sec  if  they 
actually  achieve  these  goals  and  objectives.  Muny  times  officers 
are  just  looked  at  in  terms  of  how  many  arrests  have  you  made. 
Have  you  shined  your  shoes?  Have  you  washed  your  cur?  Do 
you  write  a good  police  report?  That’s  important,  but  how  about 
whether  you  have  solved  problems  in  your  community?  Have 
you  actually  brought  your  community  together  to  be  a partner- 
ship? Huvc  you  got  them  working  ns  a team?  Thut's  ulso  what 
we’re  after.  Some  officers  that  we’ve  rated  got  less  thun  the 
maximum  score  because,  again,  they  may  have  shined  their 
shoes,  washed  their  cars  und  written  their  reports  right,  but  they 
haven’t  gotten  out  and  done  the  COP  tasks.  If  you're  not  going  to 
have  that  follow-up,  then  don’t  even  start  the  prognim,  because 
you're  just  wasting  your  time  and  their  time.  And  one  other  thing 
I wanted  to  bring  out  is  that  you've  got  to  huve  enough  lime  to  do 
community  policing.  If  your  agency  is  going  on  calls  24-7.  and 
there’s  nothing  but  that,  you  better  talk  to  your  policy-makers  and 
your  legislative  advisers,  because  you  can't  develop  community 
policing.  You've  got  to  have  someone  commit  the  time.  And 
that's  one  thing  a lot  of  CEOs  don't  even  understand.  You've  got 
to  have  uncommitted  time  because  you  actually  have  to  gel  out 
and  go  and  visit  your  customers  and  develop  meetings  and  so  on. 

I would  say  the  greater  percentage  of  U.S.  departments  huve 
uncommitted  time,  they  just  need  to  use  it. 

Required  reading 

LEN:  Your  insights  into  community  policing  urc  an  outgrowth, 
no  doubt,  of  being  a well-read  police  executive.  Could  you 
identify  a handful  of  books  that  you  feel  arc  essential  reading  for 
any  CEO  looking  to  emulate  your  community-policing  success? 

ARAGON:  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  there  are  three  books.  No.  I 
is  a very  good  book  that  I’m  now  reading  for  the  third  time 
because  1 missed  some  things:  “The  Five  Pillars  of  TQM:  How  to 
Make  Total  Quality  Management  Work  for  You."  by  Bill  Creech. 
I’m  an  ardent  believer  in  his  principles,  und  it's  one  of  the  best 
books  on  TQM  In  fact,  he's  probably  going  to  owe  me  some 
royalties.  Second  would  be  "Community  Policing:  How  to  Get 
Started,’’  by  Robert  Trojanowicz  und  Bonnie  Bucqueroux.  1 teach 
from  that.  There  are  muny  other  good  books,  but  this  is  the 
essence.  And  last  would  be  "The  Seven  Habits  of  Highly 
Effective  People,"  by  Stephen  R.  Covey."  I'm  currently  back  in 
school  trying  to  become  a "Seven  Habits"  instructor. 

Creech's  book  on  TQM  and  Steve  Covey's  "Seven  Habits" 
will  get  you  into  developing  thut  positive  organizational  culture, 
and  then  Trojanowicz’s  will  case  you  into  community  policing. 
Taken  together  they  form  a kind  of  CEO’s  survivul  kit  on 
community  policing  I've  read  many  others,  but  those  are  the 
giants.  I'm  a life-long  learner,  and  I constantly  reinvent  myself.  I 
just  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  I never  know  ail  the  answers.  When 
I do.  I'm  going  to  hang  it  up. 


Gimme  some  skin:  Sensor  patch 
may  help  spot  parolees’  drug  use 


Philadelphia  will  be  the  test  site  for  the 
latest  technological  advance  to  make  sure 
parolees  are  drug-free  — a black  patch  the 
size  of  a wristwatch  that  is  designed  to 
detect  indications  of  drug  use  and  relay 
this  information  along  with  person’s 
whereabouts  to  authorities. 

The  patch,  which  is  attached  to  the 
wrist  or  ankle,  determines  drug-use  sta- 
tus. whether  the  patch  is  in  contact  with 
skin  and  skin  temperature  — measures  to 
ensure  that  the  device  is  being  worn.  Its 
surface  is  coated  with  an  antibody  that 
interacts  with  cocaine  and  other  drugs.  If 
drug  metabolites  are  present  in  a person's 
sweat,  colored  particles  are  released  from 
the  patch  and  detected  by  a built-in  sen- 
sor. 

The  sensor  relays  information  to  a 
transmitter  that  is  similar  to  a pager  and 
worn  on  the  subject’s  belt.  A signal  is  sent 
via  wireless  e-mail  to  alert  authorities  of 
drug  use.  even  if  officials  are  several  states 
away,  identifying  who  the  user  is  and 
where  he  is  located  within  a radius  of  150 
feet 


Authorities  say  the  device,  which  can 
be  adapted  to  detect  other  drugs  such  as 
heroin  and  amphetamines,  will  help  pro- 
bation and  parole  officers  keep  tabs  on  their 
charges,  which  is  now  done  mostly  through 
urinalysis  drug  screening. 

“It  could  open  up  a new  and  possibly 
foolproof  method  of  monitoring  substuncc 
abuse,"  said  Saralynn  Borrowman,  pro- 
gram manager  for  investigative  sciences  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

The  patch  could  also  make  the  task  of 
monitoring  ex-offenders’  drug  use  easier, 
cheaper  and  faster,  they  add,  and  thus  more 
effective.  "People  have  found  that  the 
closer  you  make  the  consequences  and  the 
behavior,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  influence 
behavior,"  said  Jerome  Jaffe.  former  head 
of  the  Federal  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  who  is  now  a professor  of  psy- 
chiatry at  the  University  of  Maryland 

The  sweat  patch  offers  "real-time"  data 
about  drug  use,  said  David  A.  Kidwcll.  who 
heads  research  at  the  Naval  Research  Acad- 
emy in  Washington.  Other  drug  screening 
methods,  such  as  those  that  utilize  unne 


and  hair  samples,  arc  "always  after  the 
fact”  and  sometimes  “beatable.”  he  told 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

In  the  pilot  program,  the  patch  will  he 
used  to  detect  alcohol  use  as  part  of  a test 
to  iron  out  kinks  in  the  technology.  Kidwcll 
said  that  no  decision  has  been  made  on 
how  many  subjects  might  take  part  m the 
pilot.  But  he  said  laboratory  tests  con- 
ducted so  far  show  that  "what  we  have 
works." 

The  patch,  which  has  been  in  develop- 
ment for  nearly  three  years,  may  not  be 
available  for  widespread  use  for  another 
two  years,  Kidwcll  said.  Still  unknown  is 
whether  the  patch  will  be  comfortable  to 
the  wearer,  whether  it  cun  be  somehow 
disubled  or  fooled  and  what  kind  of  main- 
tenance they  might  require,  he  added. 

Kidwcll.  who  plans  to  conduct  the  pi- 
lot test  in  collaboration  with  the  Institute 
for  Addictive  Disorders  at  Allegheny  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences,  also  has 
proposed  unother  pilot  project  in  New 
Orleans  in  conjunction  with  the  district 
attorney’s  office  there 


Forum 


Swope: 

Community  prosecution:  a missing  link 


By  Ross  E.  Swope 

With  much  fanfare  nearly  two  years  ago,  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Eric 
H.  Holder  Jr.,  announced  the  kickoff  of  the  Fifth 
District  Community  Prosecution  Pilot  Program. 
The  date  was  June  3,  1996.  The  location:  in  front 
of  my  station  house.  There  were  important  people 
in  attendance,  speeches  were  made  and  plenty  of 
hand-shaking  took  place. 

As  a 24-ycar  veteran  line  cop  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  this  event  had  all  the  earmarks  of  experi- 
ences I have  seen  many  times  — as,  no  doubt, 
have  fellow  officers  in  other  jurisdictions  Pro- 
grams or  projects  arc  initiated,  only  to  die  a slow 
death,  or  are  later  found  to  be  of  no  substance  at 
all.  To  put  it  mildly.  I had  my  doubts  about  this 
latest  venture.  With  the  passage  of  time  since  this 
initiative  began,  however.  I can  now  say.  without 
reservation,  that  it  has  worked. 

There  arc  375  officers  assigned  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department's  Fifth  District,  serv- 
ing a population  of  approximately  100,000  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the  1 20,000 
calls  for  service  each  year,  this  area  experiences  a 
high  level  of  violence  and  drug  trafficking.  In  the 
first  18  months  after  the  pilot  program  was 
launched,  officers  arrested  over  6,000  individu- 
als, and  virtually  all  of  them  were  processed 
through  the  Community  Prosecution  Section. 

There  are  19  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  (AUSAs) 
and  accompanying  support  personnel  assigned  to 
the  Community  Prosecution  Section.  They  are 
only  assigned  cases  generated  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, and  handle  them  from  beginning  to  end.  T\vo 
of  the  AUSAs  work  in  the  station  house  itself  — 
not  handling  cases,  but  interacting  every  day  with 
residents,  police  officers  and  other  local  and  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

As  a captain  in  the  Fifth  District,  I had  a stake 
in  what  was  going  to  take  place.  What  were  the 
prosecutors  going  to  do  for  the  officers  under  my 
command,  as  well  as  for  the  community?  Was 
what  Eric  Holder  described  really  going  to  take 
place?  Would  any  of  it  make  a difference? 

The  two  AUSAs  working  out  of  the  station. 


(Ross  E.  Swope  is  a captain  with  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C. ) 


Stephanie  Miller  and  Denise  Abrahams,  jumped 
right  in,  spending  many  hours  on  patrol  with  of- 
ficers to  get  a firsthand  look  at  the  problems  the 
police  and  the  community  regularly  experience. 
Their  active  interest  was  obvious  when  they  asked, 
"What  can  we  do  to  help?” 

When  attending  community  meetings,  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  not  only  Miller  and 
Abrahams  but  also  Cliff  Keenan  and  Brenda 
Johnson,  the  chief  and  deputy  chief  of  the  Com- 
munity Prosecution  Section,  in  attendance  as  well. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  AUSAs  who  actually  take 
the  cases  to  tnal  began  to  show  up.  During  these 
meetings,  they  heard  firsthand,  and  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  the  residents'  real  concerns. 


We  all  knew  crime  was  a concern  for  every- 
one, but  the  prosecutors  did  not  know  the  devas- 
tating impact  that  the  social  and  physical  disorder 
had  on  the  neighborhoods.  These  quality-of-life 
issues,  and  the  level  of  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
residents,  were  foreign  to  prosecutors  who  have 
historically  directed  their  efforts  at  the  serious 
offender.  Of  particular  note  was  the  exposure  of 
the  community's  feelings  on  open-air  marijuana 
markets.  Marijuana  possession  and  sale  is  a mis- 
demeanor in  the  city,  and  had  been  viewed  more 
as  a very  minor  offense  by  the  prosecutors  — that 
is.  until  they  heard  how  it  affected  a neighbor- 
hood. These  cases  are  now  more  closely  reviewed. 

The  community  prosecutors  passed  out  their 
telephone  number  to  residents.  As  the  calls  came 
in  concerning  drug  dealing  and  problem  proper- 
ties. they  tracked  the  complaints,  working  with 
patrol  officers,  vice  investigators  and  a D.C.  hous- 
ing inspector  to  resolve  the  problems.  Literally 
hundreds  of  complaints  came  in  and  were  ad- 
dressed in  those  first  1 8 months. 

Keenan  and  Johnston  took  an  active  role  in 
providing  training  to  the  officers.  Initially,  this 


training  focused  on  search  and  seizure,  traffic  stops 
and  probable  cause,  but  was  soon  expanded  to 
include  how  officers  could  make  stronger  cases 
and  what  information  would  enhance  cases.  Train- 
ing was  conducted  at  roll  calls  — all  roll  calls, 
not  just  at  2:00  P.M.,  but  also  6 A.M.  and  10:00 
P.M.  This  was  definitely  not  what  I had  expected. 

The  review  of  arrest  and  search  warrants, 
which  used  to  require  a trip  downtown,  is  now 
done  by  the  AUSAs  at  the  Fifth  District.  The  po- 
lice officers  and  AUSAs  interact  on  a daily  basis, 
discussing  investigations  and  community  prob- 
lems, They  brainstorm  to  come  up  with  possible 
effective  interventions,  and  the  AUSAs  are  able 
to  give  advice  on  the  legality  of  an  officer's  ideas 


or  plans.  The  environment  of  daily  interaction  has 
resulted  in  a relationship  between  the  officers  and 
AUSAs  built  on  trust  and  confidence.  They  are 
constantly  sought  out  for  advice  and  counsel. 

Prior  to  the  launch  of  the  program,  there  was 
considerable  friction  between  the  prosecutors  and 
officers  concerning  the  charge  of  assault  on  a po- 
lice officer.  APO  is  a felony  in  the  D.C.  Code,  but 
it  was  standard  practice  to  file  a lesser  charge  of 
simple  assault  if  the  injury  to  the  officer  was  mi- 
nor. Line  police  officers  took  exception  to  the 
simple-assault  rule  when  they  were  punched  in 
the  mouth  while  on  duty  in  full  uniform.  It  was 
their  feeling  that  the  prosecutors  did  not  under- 
stand police  work  and  therefore  did  not  support 
them.  As  a result  of  the  community  prosecution 
initiative,  this  issue  has  been  resolved.  These  cases 
are  now  taken  seriously  and  are  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted as  felonies. 

Another  bone  of  contention  with  the  officers 
was  the  prosecutors’  policy  not  to  go  forward  with 
charges  against  offenders  for  stealing  a car  when 
the  key  was  in  the  ignition.  Arrests  in  these  situa- 
tions often  involved  a foot  chase  and  consider- 


able danger  to  the  officer.  The  policy  has  now  been 
reformed. 

Holder  was  appointed  as  U.S.  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  last  August.  With  his  departure,  I was 
concerned  about  the  continuation  of  the  commu- 
nity prosecution  project,  but  his  replacement, 
Mary  Lou  Leary,  did  not  miss  a step.  In  fact,  there 
are  plans  to  expand  the  program  to  all  seven  of 
the  city’s  police  districts. 

As  this  effort  matures,  innovative  approaches 
to  law  enforcement  involving  the  police,  the  com- 
munity and  prosecutors  continue  to  develop.  Two 
recent  initiatives  by  the  community  prosecutors, 
focusing  on  conditions  of  release  and  victim-im- 
pact statements,  have  tremendous  potential. 

The  prosecutors  have  come  to  realize  that  sus- 
pects who  are  arrested  and  released  often  go  back 
to  the  area  of  arrest  and  continue  to  commit  crimes. 
Drug  dealers  go  back  into  the  neighborhoods  and 
continue  to  sell  drugs.  Petty  thieves  continue  to 
break  into  cars  at  their  favorite  spots,  and  shop- 
lifters continue  to  hit  the  same  stores.  During  ar- 
raignment, suspects  will  now  be  ordered  to  stay 
out  of  the  patrol  beat  where  they  were  arrested.  If 
they  are  found  in  the  patrol  beat  by  a police  of- 
ficer, the  judge  setting  the  condition  of  release  will 
be  notified  and  a bench  warrant  will  be  issued. 
This,  in  effect,  could  bar  offenders  from  areas 
where  they  feel  comfortable  committing  crimes. 
If  the  suspect  lives  in  the  patrol  beat  where  the 
offense  took  place,  a curfew  is  recommended  as  a 
condition  of  release. 

As  to  victim-impact  statements,  typically  dur- 
ing sentencing,  a judge  hears  how  sorry  the  of- 
fender is  for  his  transgressions  and  what  a won- 
derful person  he  really  is.  Rebuttal  of  this  presen- 
tation is  historically  left  to  the  prosecutor.  The 
community  prosecutors  realize  how  powerful  a 
rebuttal  can  be  if  the  victim  talks  about  his  or  her 
experience.  This  is  being  expanded  to  include  the 
so-called  “victimless"  crimes."  Steps  are  now  be- 
ing taken  to  involve  residents  of  a neighborhood 
in  writing  letters  to  the  judge  and  giving  testimony 
on  how  drug  dealing  in  their  community  has  af- 
fected their  lives  and  the  lives  of  others.  Presented 
with  this  evidence,  it  is  hoped  that  the  sentencing 
judge  will  have  a clear  picture  of  the  impact  of  an 
offender's  behavior  on  the  neighborhood. 

The  police  and  the  community  have  been 
working  together  for  years.  With  the  addition  of 
the  community  prosecutors,  a powerful  triad  has 
been  formed.  Instead  of  the  three  participants 
working  more  or  less  independently  on  the  same 
or  similar  problems,  they  have  come  together  to 
form  an  effective  team. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accomplishment 
of  this  program  is  improving  the  level  of  under- 
standing about  the  world  of  a prosecutor,  a Fifth 
District  police  officer  and  a neighborhood  resi- 
dent. Each  team  member  is  now  able  to  see  the 
others  in  their  own  environment.  In  so  doing, 
bonds  are  built,  trust  is  developed  and  empathy 
created.  There  is  a level  of  commitment  and  co- 
operation that  was  never  there  in  the  past.  I be- 
lieve there  is  a feeling  of  attachment  to  the  area 
and,  certainly,  a higher  level  of  understanding. 
There  are  now  ties  between  the  community  and 
the  prosecutors.  This  previously  missing  link  has 
gone  a long  way  toward  improving  the  safety  and 
quality  of  life  of  the  residents  of  the  Fifth  Police 
District  in  Washington.  D.C. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  ot  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries  Please 
send  all  matenals  to  the  editor. 


“Programs  or  projects  are  initiated,  only  to  die  a slow 
death,  or  are  later  found  to  be  of  no  substance  at  all.  To 
put  it  mildly,  I had  my  doubts  about  this  latest  venture.” 
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By  Eugene  O'Donnell 

'The  last  thing  the  leaders  of  Los 
Angeles  expected  in  the  early  1990s 
was  that  their  city  would  become  the 
scene  of  the  nation's  deadliest  race  riot 
since  the  Civil  War." 

So  writes  Lou  Cannon,  the  Los  An- 
geles bureau  chief  of  The  Washington 
Post,  in  his  well  written,  if  sometimes 
labored  book  about  the  Rodney  King 
beating  and  the  events  before  and  after 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  re- 
ported police-abuse  case  of  all  time.  As 
is  already  all  but  universally  known,  the 
beating  would  ultimately  lead  to  riots 
which,  by  the  time  they  were  quelled, 
had  caused  54  deaths,  thousands  of  in- 
juries requiring  medical  attention,  and 
nearly  $1  billion  in  property  destruc- 
tion. 

As  the  book’s  title  makes  clear.  Can- 
non, the  author  of  several  books  includ- 
ing a biography  of  Ronald  Reagan,  be- 
lieves that  the  police  attack  on  King  and 
the  riots  that  later  followed  the  offic- 
ers' acquittals  in  state  trials  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  widespread  negligence  of 
officials,  including  the  Mayor,  the  Chief 
of  Police,  police  commanders,  prosecu- 
tors and  judges.  Criticism  is  also  re- 
served for  the  decision  by  TV  news  di- 
rectors to  air  an  edited  version  of  the 
original  videotape  of  the  incident,  with 
a three-second  portion  omitted  in  which 
King  charges  at  the  police.  As  a result, 
most  viewers  saw  King  as  less  of  a 
threatening  figure  than  Cannon  believes 
he  actually  was. 

In  focusing  much  of  the  book  on  the 
missteps  of  individual  local  officials. 
Cannon  sidesteps  the  deeper  issues  that 
confront  not  just  Los  Angeles,  but  most 
of  contemporary  urban  America.  Thus, 
the  bulk  of  the  698-page  book  is  de- 
voted to  recounting  the  onginal  chase 
and  beating,  the  failure  of  police  tac- 


( Eugene  O'Donnell,  a former  New 
York  City  police  officer  and  prosecu- 
tor. teaches  police  studies  and  law  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  New  York.) 


tics  and  planning,  gaps  in  communica- 
tion between  police  and  city  officials 
and  among  police  officials  themselves, 
and  the  details  about  the  several  trials 
that  ensued.  Cannon  conducted  exhaus- 
tive research  and  interviews,  all  of 
which  are  documented  in  50  pages  of 
footnotes.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  much,  if  any,  actual  new 
ground  is  broken,  and  the  result  is  a 
work  that  dwells  mostly  on  retelling  the 
events  of  this  period  rather  than  on  a 
more  valuable  effort  to  examine  the 
many  parallels  between  the  Los  Ange- 
les of  1991  and  current  conditions  in 
America's  big  cities. 

The  beginning  of  the  1990s  saw  a 
Los  Angeles  that  can  be  described  as 
two  cities.  To  L.A.  boosters,  there  is  the 
“City  of  Dreams,"  a place  still  basking 
in  the  afterglow  of  the  highly  success- 
ful 1984  Olympics,  and  a gateway  to 
the  booming  markets  of  Asia.  Behind 
this  facade  lay  a more  troubled  city, 
with  half  of  the  Angelenos  surveyed  in 
one  poll  indicating  an  interest  in  mov- 
ing away,  and  fear  of  crime  a paramount 
concern.  A sustained  economic  reces- 
sion hammered  Southern  California  in 
the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  wiping 
out  many  jobs,  especially  good  jobs  in 
manufacturing  and  aerospace.  The 
mostly  poor,  mostly  black  residents  of 
South  Central  Los  Angeles  were  hard 
hit  during  these  tough  times.  Others 
may  have  been  able  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  leaving,  but  most  folks  in 
South  Central  felt  no  such  option. 

To  make  matters  worse,  an  already 
prickly  relationship  between  the  Los 
Angeles  police  and  local  residents 
seemed  to  deteriorate  almost  daily,  with 
widespread  reports  of  police  abuse  and 
perceived  disrespect.  Mayor  Tom  Bra- 
dley had  deep  reservations  about  his 
Police  Department  and  its  ability  to  re- 
late to  minority  citizens.  He  was  him- 
self a product  of  the  LAPD,  a former 
lieutenant  who  recalled  that  things  were 
so  bad  while  he  was  on  the  job  that  a 
special  "Black  Watch”  had  been  created 
to  keep  white  officers  from  having  to 


work  with  or  be  supervised  by  blacks. 
Bradley  had  a unique  understanding  of 
the  LAPD,  one  that  meant  he  could 
never  fully  embrace  them,  for  he  knew 
fully  well  the  serious  alienation  that 
existed  between  the  police  and  many 
residents. 

South  Central  was  stressed  in  other 
ways.  Many  of  the  stores  there  were  not 
owned  by  local  blacks  but  rather  by 
Korean-Americans.  Relations  between 
the  two  groups  were  tenuous  or  worse. 
In  early  March  1991,  a 15-year-old 


Cannon  dwells  mostly  on 
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black  girl  went  to  the  Empire  Liquor 
store  to  buy  some  juice.  The  woman 
behind  the  counter,  the  Korean-born 
wife  of  another  Korean  immigrant,  ac- 
cused the  teen-ager  of  stealing.  An  ar- 
gument erupted,  the  woman  took  out  a 
gun  and  fatally  shot  the  young  girl.  The 
whole  episode  was  captured  on  a store 
surveillance  video.  The  jury  that  heard 
the  case  arrived  at  a compromise  and 
convicted  the  woman  of  voluntary  man- 
slaughter, declining  to  return  a guilty 
verdict  on  the  top  charge  of  murder. 

The  judge  who  presided  over  the 
trial  made  it  clear  that  she  felt  most 
sympathetic  not  for  the  victim,  but  for 
those  who  attempted  to  run  businesses 
in  South  Central.  On  the  day  of  sen- 
tencing, the  judge  went  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  place  the  woman  on  proba- 
tion, refusing  to  send  the  woman  to  jail 
even  for  a day.  Many  blacks  were  out- 
raged, complaining  bitterly  that  the 
whole  episode  was  yet  another  demon- 
stration of  how  black  lives  were  deval- 
ued in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Later, 
during  the  riots.  Korean  stores  were 
especially  targeted  for  looting  and  ar- 
son. and  some  observers  noted  that  this 
purposeful  destruction  of  Korean  stores 
was  attributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 


handling  of  the  Empire  Liquor  case. 

Well  before  the  Los  Angeles  police 
chased  Rodney  King,  before  there  was 
a video  and  a firestorm  of  public  criti- 
cism, the  seeds  of  trouble  were  well 
rooted  in  South  Central.  Generations  of 
residents  had  never  known  anything 
besides  poverty.  Police  abuse  was  of- 
ten overlooked  or  tolerated  by  public 
officials.  New  immigrants,  from  Korea 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
flooded  into  Los  Angeles,  creating  in- 
creased competition  for  just  about  ev- 
erything. The  Police  Department  was 
mired  in  the  past,  unprepared  to  deal 
with  a city  that  was  undergoing  dra- 
matic change  almost  daily. 

Like  too  many  mayors,  Tom  Brad- 
ley attempted  to  promote  the  pretty 
parts  of  the  city,  the  successful  well-to- 
do  city,  ignoring  the  fact  that  unless 
sweeping,  costly  changes  were  made, 
Los  Angeles  and  its  residents  would 
continue  to  be  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

Bradley  and  Police  Chief  Daryl 
Gates  rarely  spoke;  when  they  did.  their 
conversations  were  hardly  ever  coop- 
erative or  conciliatory  That  the  Chief 
of  Police  could  almost  openly  defy  the 
city's  lop  elected  official  reflected  the 
reality  that  great  power  had  become 
vested  in  the  office  of  Police  Chief  over 
the  years.  This  autonomy  was  originally 
based  on  a reform  model  aimed  at  in- 
sulating the  Chief  from  overt  political 
pressures.  Eventually,  however,  the 
Chief  was  able  to  run  the  Police  De- 
partment without  having  to  lake  any 
real  direction  from  the  Mayor  or  City 
Council.  When  one  former  chief,  Ed- 
ward Davis,  was  being  pressured  to  step 
down  in  order  to  run  for  Mayor  he  re- 
buffed his  would-bc  supporters  by  de- 
claring: "I  have  more  power  than  the 
Mayor." 

If  Bradley  had  his  doubts  about  the 
LAPD.  Gates  had  a much  different 
point  of  view.  To  him.  it  was  the  best 
police  organization  in  the  world.  While 
Bradley  worried  that  trouble  could 
break  out  after  the  Simi  Valley  acquit- 
tals. and  that  the  greatest  danger  of  that 
happening  would  be  through  some  act 
of  police  provocation,  Gutcs  instead 
simply  hoped  that  no  rabble-rousers 
would  foment  problems.  Gates  held  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  view  of  the  high 
regard  he  believed  South  Central  resi- 
dents had  for  the  police.  In  any  event. 
Gates  believed  his  officers  could  deal 
with  any  contingency 

Gates  was  so  sure  of  the  technical 
and  logistical  competence  of  the  depart- 
ment that  he  was  on  his  way  to  a politi- 


cal fund-raiser  at  around  the  time  that 
the  verdicts  in  the  state  prosecution  of 
the  four  officers  were  being  unsealed. 
As  he  drove  to  the  event  in  upscale 
Brentwood,  the  city  was  blowing  up. 

At  the  time.  Gates  was  alrcudy  a 
Inmc  duck.  After  the  King  video  was 
released  and  pressure  mounted  on  him 
from  all  sides,  he  announced  that  he  was 
retiring.  The  catch  was  thul  he  refused 
to  suy  just  when  he  would  leave.  Now. 
with  the  verdicts  returned,  and  looters 
and  arsonists  running  wild,  police  com- 
manders found  that  in  reality  they  had 
no  plans  at  all  to  deal  with  the  massive 
rioting  that  was  fiercer  than  anything 
seen  in  the  city's  last  mujor  upheaval, 
the  1965  Watts  riot.  Rather  than  draw- 
ing up  contingency  plans  for  distur- 
bances, top  police  brass  had  spent  the 
period  after  the  King  incident  jockey- 
ing for  position  for  the  soon-to-bc  va- 
cant chief's  job.  Gates,  battered  by  an 
onslaught  of  harsh  media  publicity,  had 
kept  a low  profile  after  the  King  inci- 
dent. failing  to  take  even  pro  forma 
steps  to  assure  u coordinated  police  re- 
sponse. Worse  still,  he  was  so  sure  that 
the  LAPD  would  rise  to  any  occasion 
that  he  hesitated  to  ask  for  help  from 
surrounding  police  departments,  the 
California  Highway  Putrol  or  even  the 
Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Department, 
which  had  overlapping  jurisdiction  in 
the  city. 

Police  field  commanders  scrambled 
to  activate  a riot  plan,  but  were  over- 
whelmed virtually  from  start  to  finish, 
As  the  cataclysm  raged  on,  many  of- 
ficers reported  to  command  posts  only 
to  find  that  there  was  no  plan  to  deploy 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  nation  wutched 
as  live  television  feeds  from  helicop- 
ters showed  entire  sections  of  the  city 
being  pillaged,  while  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  appeared  to  col- 
lapse. Among  the  shell-shocked  view- 
ers was  California  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
who,  from  his  vantage  point  in  Sacra- 
mento, made  up  his  mind  without  even 
talking  to  local  authorities  that  it  was 
time  to  send  in  the  National  Guard. 

Cannon  examines  the  records  of  Sgt. 
Stacey  Koon  and  Officer  Laurence 
Powell,  the  two  key  participants  in  the 
King  beating  and  the  two  officers  who 
would  later  go  to  prison  for  their 
inolvcmcnt.  Powell  is  described  by  one 
colleague  as  "slightly  sadistic"  and 
there  is  evidence  that  he  had  used  ra- 
cial slurs  during  his  career,  At  the  time 
of  the  incident,  Powell,  who  Cannon 
believes  was  unsuited  for  police  work, 
functioned  as  a training  officer  Read- 
ers may  be  surprised,  meanwhile,  to 
find  that  Cannon  has  a certain  degree 
of  respect  for  Koon,  who  he  believes 
acted  honorably  by  accepting  respon- 
sibility for  what  took  place.  Koon,  as 
far  as  Cannon  is  concerned,  would  have 
been  better  served  by  acknowledging 
that  some  procedures  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed and  some  force  beyond  what  was 
necessary  was  used,  rather  than  main- 
taining. as  Koon  did.  that  everything 
done  was  proper  and  necessary 

Judge  Stanley  Wcisberg  is  slammed 
for  granting  a change  of  venue  during 
this  first  trial,  Allowing  the  trial  to  be 
moved  was  bad  enough.  Cannon  writes, 
but  it  was  inexplicable  to  relocate  it  to 
Simi  Valley,  a bedroom  community 
where  the  demographics  heavily  fa- 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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The  down  side  of  reduced  crime. 


Business  slumps  at  NYC  trauma  centers 


Out-of-control  rates  of  violence  proved  an 
ironic  boon  for  New  York  City's  trauma  centers 
during  the  1980s  and  early  1990s,  when  a steady 
stream  of  shooting  and  stabbing  victims  gave  doc- 
tors the  opportunity  to  perfect  life-saving  proce- 
dures that  are  now  the  routine  in  emergency  rooms 
nationwide. 

The  continuous  supply  of  victims  also  pro- 
pelled the  specialized  discipline  into  a $250-mil- 
lion-a-ycar  industry  — one  that  was  helped  along 
by  approvals  from  state  and  local  officials  to  cre- 
ate 1 7 "Level  One"  trauma  centers  equipped  with 
the  latest  in  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  staffed 


by  some  of  world's  best  surgeons. 

But  with  the  double-digit  drops  in  crime  that 
have  occurred  in  New  York  over  the  past  five 
years,  some  trauma  centers  could  be  shuttered  due 
to  the  dearth  of  victims,  according  to  a recent  re- 
port in  The  New  York  Times. 

An  analysis  by  the  newspaper  found  that  the 
number  of  trauma  victims  — most  often  suffering 
injuries  from  accidental  falls,  car  accidents  and 
gunfire  — dropped  20  percent  between  1993  and 
1996.  While  the  number  of  victims  of  falls  and 
car  crashes  remained  fairly  constant  during  that 
period,  the  number  of  gunshot  victims  declined 


The  letter  of  the  law:  For 
Delaware  sex  offenders,  it’s  T 


Taking  a page  from  the  story  of  Hester  Prynne 
and  her  scarlet  letter  "A,”  the  state  of  Delaware 
has  adopted  a law  under  which  driver’s  licenses 
issued  by  the  state  will  carry  (he  letter  "Y”  to  in- 
dicate that  its  holder  is  a convicted  sex  offender. 

Gov.  Thomas  R.  Carper  signed  the  measure, 
which  is  being  touted  as  the  first  in  the  nation  to 
utilize  dnver's  licenses  as  a way  of  identifying 
released  sex  offenders,  on  April  20.  The  bill  had 
been  approved  unanimously  by  the  House  and  by 
a substantial  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Delaware  is  one  of  48  states  that  now  have 
luws  requiring  sex  offenders  to  register  with  local 
law  enforcement  authorities  so  neighbors  can  be 
informed  of  their  presence  in  the  community.  But 
one  of  the  new  law's  sponsors.  Representative 
Roger  Roy,  said  the  measure  will  most  probably 
benefit  authonties  in  other  states  by  informing 
them  about  a suspect's  criminal  pust. 

“We  know  where  a sex  offender  is  when  he's 
in  Dcluwurc  because  he  has  to  register,"  Roy  told 
The  New  York  Times.  "The  problem  is  if  he 
leaves." 

The  law  requires  anyone  convicted  of  any  of 


1 2 categories  of  sex  crimes,  including  rape,  sexual 
extortion  and  child  sexual  abuse,  to  get  a reissued 
driver’s  license  with  the  "Y"  designation  on  the 
reverse  side.  If  the  offender  moves  to  another  state, 
authorities  will  know  he's  a convicted  sex  offender 
when  he  applies  for  a new  driver's  license. 

A case  in  North  Carolina  provided  the  impe- 
tus for  the  law,  Roy  said.  An  18-year-old  with  a 
record  as  a juvenile  sex  offender  moved  there,  then 
"got  caught  with  a couple  of  kids"  and  was  ar- 
rested. Authorities  had  no  knowledge  of  his  crimi- 
nal past.  Roy  said  he  plans  to  lobby  the  National 
Council  of  State  Legislatures  and  the  National 
Council  of  State  Governments  to  help  other  states 
pass  similar  laws,  saying  the  information  could 
be  used  to  develop  a national  data  base  on  sex 
offenders  gleaned  from  driver's  license  records. 

Judith  Mellon,  director  of  the  Delaware  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  said 
that  the  group  opposed  the  law  as  a violation  of 
privacy,  but  was  heartened  when  lawmakers  ac- 
cepted a compromise  on  the  measure,  which  origi- 
nally called  for  the  licenses  to  be  stamped  with 
the  words  "sex  offender." 
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by  more  than  50  percent. 

Certainly  no  one  is  lamenting  the  drop  in  shoot- 
ing victims,  but  staffers  at  some  of  the  costly  medi- 
cal units  are  now  finding  themselves  underworked, 
sources  told  The  Times.  Perhaps  more  importantly, 
they  said,  the  decline  in  shooting  victims  means 
the  fast-paced  atmosphere  that  once  characterized 
the  centers  — in  which  life-and-death  decisions 
are  made  in  the  blink  of  an  eye  — has  slowed 
down. 

Dr.  Marcel  Martin,  the  head  of  Staten  Island 
University  Hospital's  trauma  center,  said  the 
downturn  in  activity  deprives  surgeons  and  other 
medical  workers  of  the  high-pressure  pace  they 
need  to  keep  their  skills  up  to  par.  The  situation 
also  has  forced  Martin  to  rely  on  cadavers  instead 
of  live  bodies  to  train  medical  students  in  life- 
saving trauma  techniques.  “This  is  totally  stupid," 
he  said  of  the  situation.  “I’ve  never  seen  anything 
like  it  in  my  life.” 

Trauma  centers  in  other  boroughs  are  experi- 
encing similar  problems  as  the  number  of  shoot- 
ing victims  continues  to  fall,  The  city’s  busiest, 
which  is  located  at  Kings  County  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn,  treated  1 .600  patients  in  1996,  or  more 
than  four  a day  — a figure  that  is  down  nearly  40 
percent  from  the  2,600  cases  handled  in  1991  The 
number  of  patients  at  the  trauma  center  at  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  The  Bronx  fell  from  about  2,300  in 
1991  to  1,500  in  1996. 

"They  used  to  say  we  saw  more  than  most  men 
who  went  through  Vietnam,"  said  Dr.  Lisa 
Patterson,  who  heads  the  Kings  County  trauma 
center,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation  for  treating  shooting  victims.  "I  was  on  call 
New  Year’s  Eve  and  we  had  one  case  after  mid- 
night. That's  it." 

The  trend  has  yet  to  sweep  the  rest  of  the  na- 


tion, however,  as  comparisons  to  other  cities  show 
that  trauma  centers  outside  New  York  are  still 
treating  high  numbers  of  victims.  The  Los  Ange- 
les County  Medical  Center  handles  about  7,000 
trauma  cases  a year,  while  Cook  County  Hospital 
in  Chicago  treats  about  5,000  a year. 

Observers  say  the  underworked  trauma  cen- 
ters in  New  York  could  compromise  the  science 
of  treating  grievously  wounded  victims,  reduce 
the  quality  of  care,  and  even  have  economic  rami- 
fications that  will  force  some  to  close. 

"You  have  too  many  pretenders  in  the  system 
and  it  dilutes  patient  care,"  said  Dr.  David  R.  Boyd, 
who  developed  the  trauma  system  concept  as  the 
Federal  Government’s  Director  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  from  1974  to  1982.  ‘They're 
wasting  money  and  they’re  misrepresenting 
trauma  care  to  the  community." 

Others  point  out  that  the  minimum-volume 
standards  set  for  trauma  centers  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  in  1990  are  not  being 
enforced.  An  official  with  the  agency  said  it  is 
analyzing  information  from  a trauma  data  base  it 
created  in  1994  to  study  the  relationship  between 
patient  volume  and  the  quality  of  trauma  care. 

"We're  aware  that  a few  hospitals  in  New  York 
City  and  upstate  are  not  making  the  minimum," 
said  Frances  Tarleton,  a Department  of  Health 
spokeswoman.  "But  we’re  not  sure  whether  that 
has  a negative  impact  on  care  or  not." 

Should  levels  of  violence  continue  their  down- 
ward slide,  some  believe  New  York  will  have  little 
choice  but  to  close  some  of  the  centers.  Patterson, 
head  of  the  Kings  County  facility,  believes  there 
are  too  many  trauma  centers  in  Manhattan  and 
Staten  Island,  while  only  two  are  in  place  in  Brook- 
lyn. which  has  a larger  population  than  the  other 
two  boroughs  combined  and  the  greatest  need. 


Mass.  SP  chief  admits:  It’s 
not  easy  for  female  troopers 

Agency  makes  secret  payment  to  trooper  alleging  rape 


Following  the  disclosure  this  month  that  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  had  agreed  to  make  a 
secret  payment  to  a female  trooper  who  said  she 
was  raped  by  a male  colleague  while  on  duty,  the 
agency’s  Superintendent,  Col.  Reed  V.  Hillman, 
admitted  that  women  troopers  suffer  from  undue 
harassment  from  male  colleagues  and  vowed  to 
do  all  he  can  to  improve  conditions  for  them  in 
the  agency. 

“We  have  not  done  the  job  to  make  this  as 
friendly  a workplace  as  it  should  be  for  females," 
Hillman  said  April  23,  calling  charges  that  women 
are  unfairly  treated  within  the  agency  "a  fair  rap." 

"We  have  made  mistakes,"  he  continued.  “I 
will  lake  every  step  to  make  sure  every  female  in 
this  agency  feels  her  talents  are  valued." 

Hillman  made  the  comments  after  The  Boston 
Globe  reported  that  the  MSP  agreed  to  make  the 
secret  payment  of  $290,000  to  the  female  trooper 
who  claimed  she  was  raped  while  on  duty  and 
who  also  accused  another  male  colleague  of  sexual 
harassment. 

The  incident  was  the  latest  in  a year  laden  with 
complaints  of  harassment  and  unfair  treatment 
lodged  by  female  troopers,  who  number  about  1 1 
percent  of  the  agency's  2,200  uniformed  force.  A 
group  of  troopers  last  year  filed  a lawsuit  claim- 
ing they  were  unfairly  stripped  of  their  duties  af- 
ter informing  superiors  that  they  were  pregnant. 
In  another  case,  a female  trooper  was  paid  $90,000 
to  settle  a lawsuit  she  filed  after  bathroom  and 
shower  facilities  at  the  Logan  Airport  barracks  in 
Boston  were  demolished  to  make  way  for  a new 
exercise  facility. 

Hillman  said  the  agency  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  recruit  women  and  move  those  already  in 
the  agency  through  the  ranks.  The  dearth  of 
women  in  supervisory  positions  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  agency  has  only  admitted  women  as 
troopers  since  1975,  which  gives  men  an  edge  in 
seniority. 

'The  current  system  makes  it  so  a tremendous 


The  Superintendent  says,  “We’ve  not 
done  the  job  to  make  this  a friendly 
workplace  for  females." 


number  of  highly  qualified  females  are  handi- 
capped by  a lack  of  time  on  the  job,"  Hillman 
observed. 

The  female  trooper  who  is  the  focus  of  the  lat- 
est episode  alleged  that  she  was  raped  on  the  job 
two  years  ago  by  a male  trooper,  who  insisted  that 
the  pair  had  engaged  in  consensual  sex.  The  Suf- 
folk County  District  Attorney's  Office  investigated 
the  claim,  but  did  not  pursue  a criminal  complaint. 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  unit  at  the  State 
House  where  the  troopers  worked  — which  was 
disbanded  in  1996  — was  suspended  for  six 
months  for  failing  to  act  on  the  allegations  when 
first  notified  by  the  woman.  The  two  troopers  ac- 
cused of  inappropriate  sexual  conduct  are  sched- 
uled to  appear  before  a court-martial  next  month. 

Gov.  Paul  Cellucci  said  he  was  "outraged"  that 
the  two  male  troopers  were  still  on  the  job  and 
have  yet  to  be  disciplined.  A spokeswoman,  Ilene 
Hoffer,  said  Cellucci  "doesn't  understand  why  it 
has  gone  on  this  long  and  there  is  still  no  disci- 
plinary action  taken.  He  has  demanded  to  know 
why." 

Hillman  said  the  incident  was  a “very  serious 
case  that  took  way  too  long"  to  investigate,  and 
admitted  that  the  wheels  of  the  disciplinary  pro- 
cess are  slow  in  turning.  The  amount  of  time  it 
takes  to  bring  disciplinary  actions  against  offic- 
ers in  the  case  is  "unfortunately,  not  unique."  he 
said,  adding  he  is  exploring  ways  to  speed  up  the 
process. 

The  Superintendent  added  that  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  the  rape  allegation  he  had  created  a three- 
person  unit  that  will  specialize  in  harassment  and 
discrimination  issues. 
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Awaiting  reinforcements 


Signs  of  hope  for  Indian  Country  policing 


The  law  enforcement  system  in  In- 
dian Country,  which  long  has  been 
plagued  by  shortages  of  personnel  and 
, equipment  that  hamper  efforts  to  curb 
v rising  crime  on  reservations,  is  bracing 
for  a massive  infusion  of  funding  as 
well  as  a dose  of  reform  that  proponents 
say  will  greatly  improve  the  delivery 
of  police  services. 

Congress  is  currently  considering 
just  such  an  increase  in  funding  for  In- 
dian Country  law  enforcement,  most  of 
which  is  overseen  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Under  President  Clinton's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1999.  BIA  law 
enforcement  programs  would  receive 
$150  million  in  funding  — nearly 
double  the  $80,3  million  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

About  $25  million  of  the  proposed 
increase  would  be  allotted  for  the  hir- 
ing of  new  officers  and  to  acquire  new 
equipment,  such  as  patrol  cars,  said  BIA 
spokesman  Thomas  Sweeney,  who  said 
the  proposals,  if  approved,  "would  be 
a major  advance  for  Indian  law  enforce- 
ment," 

A report  issued  late  last  year  by  the 
Justice  Department  recommended  that 
the  number  of  BIA  criminal  investiga- 
tors be  increased  from  270  to  496,  while 
the  number  of  BIA  police  officers 
should  be  raised  from  1,600  to  3,647 
It  also  calls  for  more  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys to  prosecute  offenses  on  Indian 
lands,  the  majority  of  which  fall  under 
Federal  jurisdiction  — although  state 
and  tribal  jurisdictions  also  prosecute 
minor  crimes  committed  by  and/or 
against  Indians,  depending  on  where  the 
crimes  occurred. 

The  Justice  Department  would  also 
aid  staffing  increases  by  increasing  the 
number  of  hiring  grants  available  to 
tribes  through  its  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services.  Tribes 
would  retain  the  authority  to  maintain 
native  hiring  preferences,  and  the  con- 
tract arrangements  with  BIA  that  allow 
them  to  set  up  their  own  tribal  police 
agencies  would  also  be  maintained. 
Sweeney  told  Law  Enforcement  News 

The  trouble-plagued  Indian  law  en- 
forcement system  was  outlined  in  a 
series  of  articles  published  by  LEN  in 
1996,  which  detailed  senous  problems 
confronting  police  in  the  face  of 
steadily  increasing  violent  crime  on  the 
reservations.  [April  15;  May  15;  June 
15;  July/August  1996  ] 

Shortly  after  the  senes  appeared. 
President  Clinton  directed  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  and  Inlenor  Secre- 
tary Bruce  Babbitt  to  conduct  an  un- 
precedented review  of  Indian  law  en- 
forcement. They  set  up  an  18-member 
Executive  Committee  for  Indian  Coun- 
try Law  Enforcement  Improvement, 
half  of  whose  members  were  Native 
Amencans,  which  conducted  scores  of 
consultations  with  tribes  and  criminal 
justice  officials. 

The  committee’s  report,  which  was 
released  last  October,  offered  two  pro- 
posals for  reforming  Indian  Country 
law  enforcement.  Under  "Option  A." 
the  three  major  law  enforcement  func- 
tions currently  under  BIA  authority  — 
cnminal  investigations,  uniformed  po- 
lice and  detention  services  — would  be 
consolidated  "under  the  line  and  bud- 
getary authority  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Services." 

Under  that  option,  as  Reno  and  Bab- 
bitt pointed  out  in  a letter  to  President 
Clinton  in  Junuary,  DoJ  would  assist 


OLES  by  expanding  the  availability  of 
technical  assistance  and  training. 

A second  option  would  transfer  the 
three  BIA-run  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams to  the  Justice  Department  while 
“maintaining  Indian  hiring  preference 
and  contracting/compacting  authority." 
At  the  same  time,  DoJ  would  create  li- 
aison positions  “to  assure  that  commu- 
nity accessibility  and  tribal  input  on 
local  law  enforcement  issues  and  pri- 
orities are  maintained,"  wrote  Reno  and 
Babbitt. 

Reno  and  Babbitt  indicated  they 
support  Option  A because  the  BIA  “is 
considered  the  core  Indian  agency  that 
works  on  behalf  of  Indian  people  and 
their  lands.  Moving  law  enforcement 
out  of  BIA  may  further  fragment  the 
Federal  relationship  with  the  tribes." 

The  BIA,  they  added,  “currently  has 


contracting/compacting  authorities  and 
Indian  hiring  preference  with  tribes,  and 
DoJ  must  seek  legislation"  to  get  the 
same  authority. 

While  the  proposed  funding  in- 
creases for  FY  1999  are  "an  excellent 
start"  for  improving  the  BIA  luw  en- 
forcement system.  Babbitt  and  Reno 
added  that  "additional  appropriations 
over  the  next  three  years.,  will  be  es- 
sential to  institutionalize  critical  im- 
provements to  public  safely." 

Tribes  are  now  awaiting  Clinton's 
decision  on  the  reform  options,  which 
had  not  announced  at  press  time.  But 
sources  told  LEN  they  expect  him  to 
defer  to  Babbitt  and  Reno  and  support 
Option  A, 

"Option  A is  clearly  the  choice 
[among  tribal  leaders),”  said  Ted 
Quasula,  who  heads  BIA's  Office  of 


Law  Enforcement  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M..  under  which  the  three  law  en- 
forcement functions  would  be  consoli- 
dated. 

Quasula  told  Luw  Enforcement 
News  this  month  that  the  arrangement 
would  probably  best  serve  the  effort  to 
professionalize  BIA  police,  who  often 
are  supervised  by  BIA  bureaucrats  with 
little  or  no  law  enforcement  buck- 
ground.  "Right  now.  only  investigators 
are  under  my  office;  uniformed  offic- 
ers and  jails  are  operated  by  non- law 
enforcement  people  with  no  experience 
or  training." 

Very  little  support  exists  among 
tribes  for  Option  B.  which,  as  some 
pointed  out,  would  require  the  creation 
of  a new  bureaucracy.  While  many  be- 
lieve Indian  law  enforcement  initially 
would  be  better  funded  under  Justice. 


mnny  fear  the  move  would  lead  to  an 
erosion  of  tribal  sovereignty 

"They're  saying  it  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  that  Justice  is  such 
a big  bureaucracy  we'd  be  lost  in  the 
muzc,"  Quusulu  pointed  out.  "And 
while  this  Attorney  General  will  tuke 
care  of  us.  and  has  proven  to  be  very 
supportive  of  Indian  Country  criminal 
justice  systems,  she's  not  going  to  be 
there  forever.  So  there's  u lot  of  hesi- 
tancy there,  and  rightfully  so." 

Quusula,  who  attended  hearings  on 
the  funding  proposals  thut  were  held  in 
Washington  this  month  by  a Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee,  said  he 
left  the  proceedings  optimistic  that  the 
funding  would  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress 'There  was  no  opposition,  so  1 
like  to  think  that's  kind  of  a good  sign." 
he  said. 
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888-745-1405 

www.computerforensics.com 


Computer  Forensics  Is: 

• Recovering  diaries  and  electronic  mail  from 
a suspect's  computer 

• Finding  proof  that  a suspect  used  a stolen 
credit  card  number  on  the  Internet 

• Discovering  fraudulent  business  records 
•And  much  more... 


Computer  Forensics  Is  NOT: 

• Lifting  fingerprints  from  a computer  screen 
•Computerized  drawings  of  crime  scenes 


Law  enforcement  agencies  are  seizing  more 

Computer  Evidence  Services 

computers  and  computer  evidence  than 

Warrant  Preparation  Consulting 

ever  before.  Does  your  department  have 

Search  and  Seizure  Assistance 

the  personnel,  expertise  and  equipment  to 

Experienced  Evidence  Analysis 

properly  handle,  process  and  present  this 

! Expert  Testimony  , 

valuable  evidence? 

Computer  Forensics  Training 

We  have  an  excellent  track  record  assisting 

Computer  Evidence  Seizure  Training 

law  enforcement  in  cases  where  evidence 

Forensic  Analysis  Training 

seized  from  computers  played  a major  role. 

Through  Distance  Education 

Let  us  train  your  personnel  to  process  com- 
puter evidence,  or,  if  you  don't  have  the 

Courses  teach  court-proven  methods  ( 

need  for  in-house  expertise,  we  can  process 

Benefits  of  Distance  Education 

the  evidence  for  you. 

• Take  advantage  of  technology 
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vored  the  defendants.  Cannon  believes 
that  Weisbcrg  did  not  sufficiently  weigh 
the  likelihood  that  potential  jury  panels 
would  be  mostly  white,  and  suggests 
that  Weisberg's  main  consideration  in 
moving  the  trial  to  Simi  Valley  was  the 
proximity  of  the  courthouse  to  his 
home. 

President  George  Bush  is  portrayed 
as  the  man  behind  the  decision  to  retry 
the  officers  on  Federal  charges.  This 
second  prosecution,  under  Federal  civil- 
rights  statutes,  was  permitted  under  the 
so-called  “dual  sovereignty”  doctrine. 
The  local  civil  liberties  union,  ordi- 
narily outspoken  in  criticizing  such  end- 
runs  around  double-jeopardy  protec- 
tions. in  this  case  actually  supported  the 
successive  prosecutions,  reasoning  that 
police  brutality  is  a unique  historical 
evil,  similar  to  the  activities  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  that  extraordinary  rem- 
edies were  needed  to  root  it  out. 

Cannon  suggests  that  this  second 
prosecution  crossed  the  line  of  fairness. 
Federal  prosecutors  do  not  wear  white 
hats  in  this  book,  and  Cannon  accuses 
them  of  playing  a “race  card"  of  their 
own,  deliberately  inflaming  the  atmo- 
sphere against  the  accused  cops.  The 
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Federal  jury  wrestled  with  the  difficult 
factual  and  legal  issues  presented  to 
them,  but  their  deliberations  were  per- 
meated with  a sense  of  dread  — a be- 
lief that  further  outbreaks  of  violence 
could  be  sparked  by  their  verdicts.  In 
the  end,  Koon  and  Powell  were  con- 
victed. 

There  was  much  testimony  at  the 
state  and  Federal  trials  about  how  of- 
ficers were  trained  to  contain  violent 
subjects.  What  emerges  from  Cannon’s 
accounts  of  the  often  conflicting  testi- 
mony is  the  fact  that  American  police 
officers  typically  receive  almost  no  real 
useful  training  in  dealing  with  many  of 
the  real-life  situations  they  face.  At  one 
time,  LAPD  officers  had  the  option  of 
restraining  violent  suspects  by  using  a 
nightstick  chokehold  on  a suspect’s 
neck.  Then  several  people  died  while 
these  chokeholds  were  applied,  and 
civil  judgments  against  the  LAPD  sky- 
rocketed. The  chokeholds  were  aban- 
doned, but  precious  little  was  done  to 
develop  acceptable  alternatives.  Cops 
were  left  in  the  all-too-familiar  position 
of  being  told  what  they  should  not  do. 
but  their  leaders  failed  to  outline  what 
was  permissible. 

As  the  King  case  was  being  pushed 
to  the  back  pages  of  the  local  news,  the 
trial  of  O.J.  Simpson  was  getting  un- 
derway and  capturing  the  headlines. 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
already  severely  demoralized,  would 
face  another  series  of  devastating  blows 
before  that  trial  was  over,  with  ugly 
revelations  that  included  the  words  once 
spoken  by  a detective  named  Mark 
Fuhrman.  The  department,  which  had 
made  289,000  arrests  in  the  year  be- 
fore the  rioting,  saw  that  number 
plunged  to  1 89,000  for  the  period  1 994- 
1995.  and  the  quality  of  these  arrests 
was  also  believed  to  have  deteriorated. 

The  Simpson  trial  jury  provided  a 
glimpse  at  the  chasm  between  the  views 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  held  by 
whites  and  blacks.  Johnny  Cochran 
knew  what  most  criminal  defense  at- 
torneys in  America  also  realized  - that 
great  skepticism  toward  the  police 
flowed  from  minority  communities. 
Many  black  Americans  saw  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  as  mostly  unfair  and 
mostly  directed  against  them. 

After  the  major  riots  of  1968.  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders cautioned  that  America  was  at  a 
crossroads-  The  report  warned  that  di- 
saster loomed  if  serious  changes  were 
not  made  in  public  policy  — changes 
that  would  put  the  nation  on  a different 
path,  wherein  the  divisions  would  first 
be  acknowledged  and  then  addressed. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  pages  of  this  re- 
port are  yellowed  and  copies  of  it  col- 
lect dust  in  libraries  across  the  country. 

In  1991,  once  more,  it  all  came 
crashing  down,  Rather  than  heed  the 


warnings  of  the  Kemer  Commission, 
Federal  and  state  governments  contin- 
ued to  walk  away  from  the  cities  dur- 
ing the  1970's  and  1980's.  The  confla- 
gration in  Los  Angeles  was  not  so  much 
the  product  of  official  negligence,  as 
Cannon  would  have  it,  but  instead  re- 
sulted from  decades  of  deliberate  indif- 
ference to  the  plight  of  most  of  the 
nation's  cities. 

In  those  cities  today,  small  parts  of 
downtown  area's  are  spruced  up,  some 
chic  stores  flourish,  suburbanites  come 
for  a few  hours  to  do  some  shopping, 
their  persons  and  autos  under  guard, 
then  return  back  home  on  the  Interstate. 
Huge  areas  of  the  cities  lie  in  ruins,  trap- 
ping a permanent  underclass. 

The  investment  that  is  needed  to 
rescue  even  a portion  of  these  wasted 
areas  is  so  enormous  and  so  unlikely  to 
ever  happen  that  big-city  mayors  con- 
fine themselves  and  their  politics  to 
courting  the  privileged  few.  Similarly, 
political  power  in  Congress  and  in 
many  statehouses  no  longer  comes  in 
large  enough  measure  from  the  cities, 
especially  the  older  ones,  to  make  at- 
tention to  their  problems  worthwhile. 

The  police  in  urban  America  — not 
just  the  chiefs,  but  the  street  cops  too 
— know  better  than  anyone  else  how 
bad  things  are  in  those  large  parts  of 
town  nobody  wants  to  see.  In  many  of 
these  places,  every  few  nights,  there  is 
a skirmish  between  local  residents  and 
the  police,  tension  boiling  up  to  the  sur- 
face and  then,  usually,  thankfully,  it  all 
subsides  for  a while.  During  a recent 
Inp  to  Washington,  just  as  I finished 
reading  this  book,  Puerto  Rican  resi- 
dents threw  rocks  and  bottles  at  police 
during  a street  incident,  necessitating 
an  emergency  community-police  sum- 
mit. That  this  would  happen  in  Wash- 
ington, a city  with  a diverse  police  force 
and  one  not  particularly  known  for 
overly  aggressive  methods,  should  sig- 
nal one  more  small  warning  that  the 
absence  of  all-out  war  does  not  indi- 
cate that  things  are  well. 

Arguably,  one  of  Daryl  Gates’s  big- 
gest mistakes  is  that  he  overpromised. 
If  trouble  brewed,  his  Police  Depart- 
ment could  smooth  it  all  over  and  im- 
pose order  quickly  enough  so  that  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  wouldn't  be  forced 
to  look  for  any  extended  time  at  what 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  America  had 
been  reduced  to. 

Police  administrators  are  often 
brought  to  the  table  at  City  Hall  to  pro- 
vide similar,  if  not  explicit  assurances 
that  they  can  hold  the  line,  that  if  a fire 
rages  they  can  put  it  out.  In  the  short 
run.  it  might  be  that  the  lid  can  be  kept 
on,  but  it's  much  harder  to  see  how  we 
can  remain  a great  country  much  longer, 
how  we  can  prosper  going  into  a new 
century,  with  so  many  of  our  fellow 
Amencans  left  so  far  behind. 
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Fumbled  handoffs: 

LA  public  defender  sees  red  over 
use  of  incriminating  wiretap  info 


The  Los  Angeles  County  Public 
Defender's  Office  is  seeking  a court 
order  that  would  force  the  district  at- 
torney and  the  Police  Department  to 
reveal  the  names  of  all  defendants  who 
came  to  their  attention  through  previ- 
ously undisclosed  wiretaps. 

At  issue  is  the  long-time  practice 
police  call  a “handoff'  of  information 
from  one  group  of  investigators  to  an- 
other about  people  whose  alleged 
crimes  are  discovered  from  wiretaps 
directed  at  other  suspects.  The  practice 
has  come  under  fire  in  the  past,  most 
recently  in  the  trial  of  three  men  ac- 
cused of  dealing  $20  million  in  cocaine, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  April 
22. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  District 
Attorney's  Office  turned  over  more  than 
100  pages  of  wiretap  documents  in  the 
drug  case  after  being  unable  to  prove 
to  a judge  that  authorities  had  any  rea- 
son — other  than  the  results  of  elec- 
tronic surveillance  — to  suspect  the 
three  defendants  of  committing  any 
crimes.  That  prompted  the  Public 
Defender’s  Office,  which  is  the  nation's 
largest,  to  file  court  papers  to  determine 
how  many  of  its  clients  may  have  been 
charged  or  convicted  over  the  years 
based  on  information  gleaned  from 
wiretaps. 

Officials  of  the  Public  Defender's 
Office  say  the  practice  violates  consti- 
tutional protections  against  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure. 

“We  took  this  action  because,  if 
what  we  believe  is  true,  we  feel  it  is  an 
outrageous  attempt  by  law  enforcement 
to  subvert  the  Fourth  Amendment.  . 
and  the  requirements  of  both  state  and 
Federal  laws  authorizing  wiretaps,”  as- 
sistant public  defender  Robert  Kalunian 
told  The  Times. 

The  pending  drug  case  suggests  that 
the  District  Attorney's  Office  and  the 
LAPD  have  been  involved  in  practices 
designed  to  “hide  the  existence”  of 
wiretaps  that  play  a role  in  criminal 
cases,  Public  Defender  Michael  Judge 
wrote  in  a letter  to  his  colleagues  ex- 
plaining the  action.  Since  the  actions 
appear  to  be  “flagrant  violations"  of  the 
law,  Judge  said  his  office  is  seeking  both 
the  names  of  defendants  prosecuted  as 
a result  of  wiretaps  and  the  evidence 
obtained  from  surveillance  in  those 
cases. 

The  motion  also  asks  the  court  to 
declare  the  “handoff'  practice  illegal  so 
it  cannot  be  used  against  by  police  and 
prosecutors.  Judge  added. 

Both  the  District  Attorney's  Office 
and  the  Police  Department  have  long 
maintained  that  the  practice  is  legal. 
Authorities  also  deny  claims  that  the 
practice  has  been  used  with  abandon 
over  the  years,  noting  that  only  a lim- 
ited number  of  wiretaps  have  been  ap- 
proved since  the  stale’s  wiretap  statute 
was  adopted  in  .1989.  One  narcotics 
bureau  official  recently  told  The  Times 
that  his  officers  have  used  only  two 
wiretaps  since  the  law  was  enacted. 

The  Public  Defender's  Office  dis- 
putes those  claims,  citing  FBI  figures 
and  other  sources  showing  that  Los 
Angeles  County  led  the  nation  in  elec- 
tronic surveillance  activity  from  Jan.  1 . 
1993,  to  March  1.  1995.  More  than 
1,100  surveillance  intercepts  were 
made  by  Los  Angeles  County  law  en- 
forcement agencies  during  that  period 
— more  than  twice  the  number  in  Dade 


County,  Fla.,  wljich  had  the  second- 
highest  total. 

Fueling  the  claims  by  the  Public 
Defender's  Office  are  statistics  from  the 
1996  Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice 
Statistics  that  show  one  wiretap  can  last 
an  average  of  40  days,  nearly  always 
involves  drug  cases  and  includes  an 
average  of  84  people  in  2,140  conver- 
sations. However,  an  average  of  only 
373  conversations  are  incriminating, 
with  each  wiretap  leading  to  only  two 
to  four  arrests  and  only  one  or  two  con- 
victions on  average. 

According  to  court  papers,  Reyes 
Sanchez  Salcido  was  charged  with  at- 
tempting to  sell  cocaine  following  sur- 
veillance by  LAPD  detectives.  But  ac- 
cording to  court  documents,  the  arrest 
report  does  not  specify  how  or  why  the 
detectives  launched  the  surveillance. 
During  a preliminary  hearing  for 
Salcido,  a detective  testified  that  a fel- 
low investigator  called  his  home.  A 
prosecutor  in  the  case,  the  papers  re- 


veal, argued  that  authorities  were  not 
required  to  disclose  how  they  got 
Salcido’s  phone  number. 

The  documents  also  show  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  case,  a prosecutor 
sought  twice  to  meet  with  the  judge  to 
discuss  the  deputy  public  defender's 
request  for  information  about  evidence. 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  court 
papers  parallel  findings  in  the  case 
against  the  three  accused  drug  dealers. 
Lauro  Gaxiola,  Antonio  Gastelum  and 
Carlos  Lobo,  whose  attorneys  first  con- 
cluded their  clients  were  picked  up  on 
a wiretap  when  a prosecutor  requested 
closed-door  meetings  with  Superior 
Court  Judge  Gregory  Alarcon  about  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  his  cli- 
ents. 

After  defense  attorneys  won  the 
right  to  review  the  evidence,  Alarcon 
set  a hearing  for  May  1 to  consider 
whether  the  evidence  can  be  unsealed 
or  must  remain  solely  in  the  custody  of 
the  prosecution  and  defense. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“We’re  competing  against  local  law  enforcement,  state  law  enforcement,  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment — and  the  private  sector.” 

— Capt.  Jay  Zumbrun  of  the  Howard  County,  Md.,  Police  Department,  on  the  difficulties  facing  his  agency  — and 
many  others  — to  attract  qualify  candidates  and  help  the  agency  keep  pace  with  attrition.  ( Story.  Page  I.) 


